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SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT 
By C. H. WappincTon 


T the conference of the Social Division of the 

British Association, held in London on September 

26th-28th, the first session was officially devoted 

to a consideration of the relations between 

cience and government; but these two social 
functions are coming to impinge on one another in so many 
and such various ways that every session, almost every paper 
emphasised some particular point of view or presented some 
new data about their interaction. The general trend of the 
discussion is particularly difficult to summarise because it 
became clear that different speakers had very different 
concepts of what is implied both by “science” and by 
“ government.” A comparatively few years ago it was usual 
to consider science as an orderly body of correlations between 
observed events ; and it was tacitly accepted that the things 
which science had actually observed lay in a few, and for the 
most part rather specialised, fields. Science consisted of 
physics, chemistry, zoology, botany and so on—well-known 
and fairly separate disciplines, each sanctioned by the existence 
of its own professor. The relevance of such subjects to 
government was not a pressing problem ; it was enough to 
set up a machinery by which any government de ent 
which, for reasons. of its own, wished to have the latest 
information about some species of worm, say, could be put 
in the way of obtaining it. And, in those far-off days, 
government was primarily a taxing, policing and regulating 
function, to whom detailed information about worms, 
however economically important, was unlikely to be of great 
interest ; the farmer’s pests were his own look out. 

We have already greatly modified both these concepts of 
science and government. It has become clear that science is 
not only a body of data but is also a method which can be pro- 
fitably applied to the analysis of a great range of happenings 
which do not fall into the domain of any of the classical 
disciplines, but which may be of the greatest importance for 
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society. And we have been led to allow the government to 
influence the course of productive enterprise, and even to 
initiate and carry out such enterprises itself, in a way which 
would have been quite out of the question not so many years 
ago. It is more especially these two new and extended 
concepts of science and government which impinge upon 
one another; and the way in which their relations are 
conceived, and the kind of machinery considered adequate to 
implement them, are very largely dependent on how far one 
is prepared to go along the line of development which leads 
from the old ideas to the new. 

This general problem is of least importance in those 
fields in which the demands, made by external circumstances 
on science of on government, are most specific. No one, 
except a small minority of pacifists, denies that warfare is an 
enterprise in which government may have to engage. And 
under conditions of wat, government departments may be 
faced with the necessity of solving perfectly definite problems 
of a technical nature. There is no longer any hesitation in 
admitting that ad hoc scientific research is the method of 
choice for dealing with them. We have already had classical 
examples of its services in this war ; one need only mention 
the combating of the magnetic mine and the development of 
methods of radio-location. All the combatant and several 
of the civil departments have already set up research 
organisations for handling such matters. Many of these 
were, of course, in existence before the outbreak of war, 
and have since been enlarged by taking in men from the 
universities or industrial laboratories. 

It is significant that two of the speakers most closely 
associated with such work made essentially the same demand 
for its extension to cover a wider field. Professors Hill and 
Bernal both emphasised the necessity for more intimate 
contact between the research worker set to solve some 
technical problem and the man who will eventually have to 
put his method into operation. Bernal stated that a satisfactory 
solution of a technical problem comprises four steps, all of 
which should be under scientific investigation. Followin 
the basic research, as to the need of which everyone is a wr 
there follows a period of development, during which the 
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newly-discovered method is adjusted so as to be practicable 
on a large scale. It used to be said that the lag between the 
discovery of a method and its adaptation to practice was of 
the order of fifty years ; for some of the more recent industrial 
developments it has been about five to ten years ; a govern- 
ment in wartime cannot be satisfied with a lag of longer than 
a few months. Such an acceleration of development can 
only be achieved by a very close collaboration between the 
government mt organisation and productive industry. 

Following this development, the new method or apparatus 
is actually used in the field. Men, that is to say, have to be 
trained to handle it under the variable and partly unforeseeable 
circumstances of active service. Bernal claimed that mistakes 
frequently occur in this period of execution which could be 
minimised or rapidly put right by scientific research devoted 
to the mode of operation of the device. The subject usually 
known as industrial psychology is an example of such 
operational research in peacetime industry. In one of the 
fields ot government science, namely, the agricultural, the 
value, indeed the necessity of such work, has already been 
widely recognised. The County Agricultural Advisers, and 
the County War Agricultural Executive Committees are 
intended to help farmers to learn how to carry out measures 
recommended to them, such as the preparation of silage, 
and to adapt the general principles of the new methods to 

icular local circumstances. But this is at present an 
isolated instance of such an organisation, and the claim made 
by Hill and Bernal, that such services should be greatly 
extended, deserves serious consideration. 

Finally, Bernal drew attention to the need for a checkin 
service which would ascertain how far the recommend 
policy was actually bringing about the desired results. Some 
control of this kind is, of course, automatically provided in 
industry and agriculture by the final production achieved, 
but even in those cases, scientific analysis would make it much 
easier to discover where the limiting factors are located. In 
many other fields of government action, no such check of 
results is at present sought at all. The disconcerting, but 
potentially very valuable, data which may emerge from such 
investigations have recently been very strikingly demonstrated 
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in one instance : the unofficial organisation Mass Observation 
has published (Change, Advertising Service Guild, Bulletin 
No. 2) the results of a survey of the effectiveness of various 


ve of home propaganda put out by several departments. 
Such surveys have at any rate a certain degree of objectivity, 


and although it may be possible to claim that they are still 
subject to certain types of error, they are undoubtedly a much 
sounder basis for estimating the effect of a given action than 
are the intuitive guesses or traditional prejudices on which 
one is forced to rely in their absence. There is, unfortunately, 
also no doubt that, partly for this very reason, there is a 
considerable resistance to their wider use. As an example of 
the psychological difficulties which they have to overcome, 
one may mention an example described by Mass Observation 
in the booklet mentioned above. Some of the early advertise- 
ments for the A.T.S. were severely criticised in a Times 
leader for “ handling these calls to women like the selling of 
a patent medicine,” while the propaganda of the so-called 
Empire Crusade was a model of respectability. An objective 
check showed that the former had made a favourable 
impression on a large proportion of the people to whom it 
was addressed, while the latter went almost unnoticed ; but 
this conclusion would hardly be welcome to the more highly- 
laced government officials whose views are expressed by 
eader writers in The Times. Similarly, a checking service in 
other departments may be expected to produce results which 
are by no means always expected or desired by those 
responsible for the formulation of policies. Scientists have 
long been used to inhabiting a wedite which the final word 
is left to the test of experience, but such a test is inevitably 
———— with a world ordered in accordance with 
official status and personal prestige. Any widespread intro- 
duction of a machinery for discovering what a policy actually 
achieves would eventually have profound effects on the 
whole method of organisation of government departments. 
Research into operational methods, and a checking of the 
results actually achieved are both necessary phases of the 
application of scientific procedure to the solution of a known 
problem. But they will in nearly all cases raise problems of 
a different kind ; they will lead to a restatement of the problem 
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in more precise terms or even reveal quite new problems 
which had previously not been apparent. In so far as this 
occurs, science will move from the position of a technical 
means-to-an-end into the position of one of the functions by 
which ends are decided; it will develop from a policy- 
performer into a policy-maker. The question of how far 
such a change is desirable, and what provision it is necessary 
to make for the performance of the policy-making function 
of science, is the most crucial phase of the relations between 
science and government at the present time. 

There are certain fields in which the paramount influence 
of science on the formulation of policy are already generally 
recognised. Mr. Herbert Morrison, from the administrative 
side, echoed Sir John Orr and the other scientists in pointing 
out that scientific study of human needs has already led to a 
formulation of the problem of nutrition which has completely 
superseded the statement of this matter which would be made 
by ordinary commonsense. Nothing can now merit the name 
of a food policy which is drawn up on any basis other than 
the scientific. Moreover, both Mr. Herbert Morrison and 
Mr. Noel Baker realised that the precision with which human 
nutritive needs can be formulated by science has consequences 
of a more profound kind than merely to bring science into 
the arena of political controversy. Its effect is in some ways 
the opposite of that ; it goes far to remove the food problem 
from that arena. Once we can set up objective minimum 
standards, and measure, with some degree of accuracy how 
nearly they are or are not attained, the desirable direction of 

vernment action becomes no longer a matter which must 
j decided by the pressure of interests, but follows inescapably 
from the ascertained facts. It becomes clear that science is 
in a position to determine a policy which is in accordance 
with the needs of the community as a whole, and thus has 
a wider basis than that of any sectional interest or political 
party (whether it attracts the political support necessary to 
put it into effect is another matter). 

There are, however, rather few fields in which our present 
scientific knowledge is in so highly developed a cortdition. 
Morrison and others drew attention to the desirability of 
working out similar standards for other human needs; of 
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clothing, housing, industrial health and so on. A beginning 
has, of course, already been made in attacking several of 
these problems. The famous report of the Health of Munition 
Workers Committee issued in 1918, and the subsequent 
reports of the Industrial Health Research Board, are other 
examples of the definition by scientific study of a standard 
whose objectivity is such that it may not easily be gainsaid. 
But there are very many other spheres of government action 
in which the lack of objective standards, either of needs or 
of performance, cries aloud to the scientific mind. Dr. P. 
Lamartine Yates, in an article in the July number of this 
journal, mentioned several cases in connection with agricul- 
tural policy. “No body of experts,” he writes, “had ever 
been commissioned to sit down and decide in what manner 
these three methods (of ploughing up grassland, increased 
use of fertilisers, land improvement and drainage) ought to 
be combined . . . so the merits of the various alternatives 
still remain largely unelucidated.” In this, as in many other 
government activities, the problems should be susceptible of 
an exact scientific formulation which, if it were carried out, 
would place the responsibility for policy very largely in 
scientific hands. 

It was clear from the British Association meeting that a 
similar scientific formulation has already been, or is in process 
of being, made for many questions which, although they are 
not yet matters of concern to government, are nevertheless 
very real social problems. One may instance the communi- 
cations of Sir Harold Hartley on world-power resources, of 
Professor Eggerton on world reserves of raw materials, 
Sir John Russell’s paper on the reconditioning of Eastern 
European Agriculture after the war, and the many discussions 
of new technological advances and their probable influence 
on the structure of production and industry. It is still, of 
course, a matter for debate how far such matters come into 
the province of the central government ; the central authority 
of a socialist or communist state would undoubtedly under- 
take to regulate them, a /sisser-faire capitalist state would 
attempt to leave them alone. But, whatever we may think 
of the former, the latter alternative is no longer a practical 
possibility. Some degree of concern with such matters will 
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inevitably be forced upon our government under any fore- 
seeable type of development. And in so far as this is true, 
government will be dealing with matters which can only be 
handled with any pretence of efficiency by scientific methods ; 
either because they are the repercussions of new scientific and 
technical advances, or because they are problems which can 
only be formulated in scientific terms, such as, for instance, 
the rate of population increase or the conservation of power 
resources. For this class of problems, then, scientists will 
not be in the position of experts called in to advise the 
government how to tackle difficulties which it has already a 
long tradition of coping with. They will, instead, find 
themselves calling the attention of the government to the 
necessity of taking action in spheres which had previously 
lain outside its purview. 

After this short, and perhaps rather abstract, statement of 
the ways in which scientific data and methods are applicable 
to the activities of government agencies, it will be well to 
enquire how far the present machinery is adequate to make 
full use of them. Before the war, the main governmental 
scientific bodies (other than the purely military) were primarily 
concerned with research of a fairly abstract character. The 
field of research was divided into three major sub-divisions. 
The medical was dealt with by the Medical Research Council, 
the industrial by the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, and the agricultural by a somewhat complex set-up 
of the Development Commission, Agricultural Research 
Council and Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries; and 
there were a number of other minor research boards attached, 
for instance, to marketing boards, etc. The “three great 
pillars of the permanent civil research organisations,” as 
Lord Hankey has called them, have exercised two main 
functions ; they have encouraged fundamental research, not 
necessarily of immediate obvious practical importance, and 
they have investigated specific urgent problems as they have 
arisen in their respective fields. The former of these is a 
general responsibility of any government with a long-term 
policy. The latter is the first of the above-mentioned scientific 
contributions to government. While it would of course be 
merely complacent to suppose that everything was perfectly 
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satisfactory in respect of these two functions, there does not 
seem to be any major criticism of the way they are being 
treated. But the adequacy with which the Research Councils 
can carry out the more policy-making functions of science is 
more open to question. In certain, perhaps not overwhelm- 
ingly important, respects they have rendered satisfactory 
service of this kind. In selection of personnel, for instance, 
the Medical Research Council, through its Flying Personnel 
Research Committee and other machinery, has been able to 
put one necessary activity on a more or less scientific basis. 
But, in general, the research councils have been in a weak 
position for influencing policy. They have been an appanage 
of the Lord President of the Council, but in peacetime there 
has not only been no well-recognised machinery by which 
they could urge definite policies upon him, but it has hardly 
been expected of him that he should undertake to fight their 
battles at the Cabinet table. 

The military research councils, and the councils set up by 
the Ministries of Supply, Aircraft, Production and Home 
Security, have presumably been in a somewhat more favour- 
able position, but their workings are, of course, rightly 
shrouded in considerable mystery, and the outsider cannot 
have any detailed knowledge of the position. In these 
specialised fields, however, a considerable amount of policy is 
essentially of a technical nature, and the work of the scientific 
departments must inevitably be taken into consideration in 
arriving at decisions. That everything is not entirely satis- 
factory in this respect is, unfortunately, made obvious by 
undoubted errors which have occurred in certain fields. 
For instance, the misguided episode of the brick surface 
shelters seems to indicate that political and—or sectional 
interests were allowed to outweigh the opinions of the 
scientific staff of the Ministry of Home Security. 

The general inadequacy of the pre-war machinery for 
‘giving science an influence on the determination of policy 
was recognised soon after the outbreak of war by the creation 
of a Scientific Advisory Committee. This committee, which 
meets under the chairmanship of Lord Hankey, has direct 
access, through the Lord President and its chairman, to the 
Cabinet, and thus with the central decisions of policy. It 
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consists mainly of the president and secretaries of the Royal 
Society, and the secretaries of the three Research Councils. 
It has also taken steps to ensure adequate scientific liaison 
with Canada, by the exchange of missions headed by Sir 
Lawrence Bragg and Dr. Wilder Penfield, and with the 
United States, where they aie represented by Dr. C. G. 
Darwin. Again, it is well known that Mr. Churchill has 
appointed an important physicist, Lord Cherwell, to be his 
rsonal scientific adviser. 

These direct contacts between the heads of the scientific 
profession and the most important policy-making agents of 
government must have extremely important consequences. 
The machinery has, of course, been set up primarily with 
reference to war needs and problems. There has not yet 
been time for the general scientific public to have formed a 
very definite opinion as to its working even in this com- 
paratively restricted field, but on the face of it there seems 
every reason for optimism, Moreover, it is apparently 
intended that the same committees shall be permanent parts 
of our governmental machine, and if this is so, a step of very 
great potential importance has been taken towards the 
realisation of the scientific demand for a greater share in the 
determination and not only in the carrying out of policy. 

The new mechanism is, however, somewhat in danger of 
being a head without any supporting body. The influence 
of the scientific leaders, exerted on the highest spheres of 
government, can only be fruitful if it receives adequate 
support from three sides ; the spokesmen of science must be 
able to base themselves on an active and efficient body of 
younger scientists studying the problems of social importance, 
the administrative staffs of government departments must 
exhibit a receptive attitude towards suggestions emanating 
from the scientific advisers, and there must be a sufficiently 
large part of the general public prepared to exert its political 
weight towards overcoming the influence of those people 
whose interests constrain them to oppose the new policies. 

Let us consider for a minute the first of these. Up till 
now we have been considering matters in which the scientist 
felt that he was justified in demanding that other people 
should alter their ways to meet his criticisms. But here we 
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come to a point at which many scientists are likely to feel 
that their own house rather badly needs putting in order. 
The general level of scientific interest and competence with 
respect to the socially most important matters is, in fact, at a 
rather low ebb in Britain at the present time. Professor A. V. 
Hill has drawn particular attention to this, pointing out that 
not only is there, under the present system, some danger of 
government scientists losing their imagination in a morass 
of bureaucratic restrictions, but that, conversely, there is 
much too rigid a segregation between the official research 
departments and the general scientific life of the Universities. 
These faults are much more marked in some fields than in 
others, and Hill has urged that there is no reason why they 
should not both be overcome by a policy of personnel- 
exchange similar to that which actually occurs in a few 
instances. His idea is that all young scientists should undergo 
a period of work in a government laboratory devoted to 
problems of immediate social importance, so that we should 
build up what would in effect be a reserve of scientific officers 
ready to cope with an emergency. He would also encourage 
considerably more interchange between the various branches 
of the profession, so that more senior men in government 
departments might take positions, either permanent or 
temporary, as University teachers. In connection with this 
suggestion, the reorganisation of the scientific profession 
introduced by the Popular Front in France shortly before the 
war provides an example, perhaps worthy of some imitation ; 
by setting up a series of parallel grades in teaching and 
research positions, it aimed at giving the scientist greater 
mobility in shifting his interests from one to the other of 
these fields. 

Hill’s suggestion of the creation of a scientific reserve 
would go far to meet some of the problems of providing an 
adequate scientific staff for emergency use. If all biologists, 
for example, had done some work in agricultural institutes, 
it would have been much easier to carry out a radical policy 
of food production. It might even, though this is less clear, 
have provided a large enough pool from which we could 
draw specialist officers to meet sudden enlargements of the 
normal demand, such as the recent call for radio specialists 
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to handle radio-location devices. —The younger scientists and 
students, as far as one can judge from ordinary day-to-day 
contact with them, would welcome such a scheme ; and it 
seems very probable that something of the kind will be 
introduced in the near future. 

Although this would make a considerable difference both 
to the nature of British science and to its relations with 
government, it may be doubted whether such a step as Hill 
has advocated really gets to the heart of the problem. The 
main defect of our science, as a social instrument, is more 
a matter of quality than of quantity. The main emphasis of 
the teaching at the most. famous centres, the main research 
interests of our best men, in fact the whole tone of our 
scientific tradition, has tended to discount the social functions 
which science can perform and to extol the pure search of 
truth for its own sake. This has, of course, been a strength 
as well as a weakness. It is, in the long run, of the utmost 
importance that the development of fundamental science 
should be actively encouraged without consideration for 
immediate importance. But, granted that that is so, the 
paramouncy of pure science can and has been exaggerated. 
The comparative backwardness of university physics education 
in the science of radio is a case in point ; undue concentration 
on the theoretically more interesting field of atomic physics 
had led to a neglect of a branch of the subject which was 
clearly of greater immediate importance for society. In 
biology the case is even stronger. Our orthodox teaching is 
based on those aspects of biology which were important to 
society in the period of exploration, modified by interests 
arising from the sphere of medicine; the socially crucial 
aspects concerned with food productions play a very subor- 
dinate role, being for the most part banished to the specifically 
“applied ” subject of agriculture. The mere subjection of 
academically-trained biologists to a year’s work in a govern- 
ment agricultural institute will only tickle the hide of their 
preconceived attitude. What is required is a much more 
general reconsideration of the whole scientific curriculum, 
placing a greater, but of course by no means exclusive, 
emphasis on the socially relevant aspects. 

This may be too large an alteration to be practicable in 
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the middle of such a war, but some beginning can be made 
towards it without much more organisational effort than is 
involved in Hill’s scheme; it would be not too difficult to 
arrange for the use of university students, during the summer 
vacation, by institutions already employed on government 
service. In some fields, such as agriculture, there is a seasonal 
demand for partly-trained scientific assistance which could be 
met in this way; and the students would thus not only be 
acquiring a valuable outlook on scientific work, but would 
be contributing to the war effort while doing so. 

It is only by such a radical reorganisation of the science 
curriculum that we can hope to approach the second of the 
objectives mentioned above, the inculcation of a more 
receptive attitude in the administrative staffs of government 
departments. At the present time the suggestion that 
scientific workers should have a greater part to play in 
national affairs is frequently met with the objection that in 
point of fact they know less about the complexities of the 
actual situation than men trained in a merely commonsense 
method of approach. And only too often there is a consider- 
able core of truth in this. The scientists’ demand is primarily 
for an application of their methods ; they are in a much less 
favourable position to demand the utilisation of knowledge 
actually at their disposal, since they have, owing to their 
undue concentration on “pure” science, largely neglected 
to accumulate the data which would be most useful. There 
are whole sciences, such as applied psychology and socio- 
logical surveying, ‘which will require enormously greater 
attention before scientists will be able decisively to rebut the 
administrators’ criticism. 

There are, however, many fields in which such an objection 
can no longer be upheld; and it is by no means the only 
impediment in the way of a ready acceptance of scientific 
assistance. The training of entrants to the civil service has 
been singularly little influenced by the enormous growth in 
the importance of science in recent years ; and the traditions 
of the service are in many ways such as to discourage a mental 
attitude which can easily see the advantages of scientific 
methods of approach. Possible ways of changing this state 
of affairs, by altering the basis on which personnel is selected, 
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have been discussed in many quarters; one may mention 
the recent PEP report, among others. It would be out of 
place to make any suggestions here. But the need for some 
consideration of the problem has been widely recognised in 
the scientific world. A recent editorial in Nature, which was 
devoted to the matter, contented itself with a demand for 
the creation by scientists of a more favourable general public 
opinion. This is at first sight not a very bold attack, but it is 
probably in the long run the only sound one. Moreover, it 
takes within its scope the last of the three requisites listed 
above, the creation of a general political backing for scientific 
policies. This is, of course, in many ways the most crucial 
aspect of the whole problem of science in government. 
Nobody can be very interested in the mere writing down of a 
scientific policy, however firmly based on authoritative facts ; 
until it is translated into action, nothing of importance has 
been achieved. No system of rationing is scientifically 
satisfactory if some people, in fact, cannot afford to obtain 
their quota ; standards of housing, of shelter-safety, of other 
amenities which remain unapplied in practice may be scientific 
contributions to the Government of Cloud Cuckooland but 
not to that of England. 

The ‘attraction of political power to the support of 
scientific policies is much too large a subject to be discussed 
in an article primarily concerned with the machinery of 
government. Here there is only room to point out that 
there is a certain reciprocal interaction between machinery 
and power. While the application of science in government 
is likely to be, to a greater or less extent, frustrated until a 
more favourable public and civil service opinion has been 
created, it is also true that the creation of such an opinion 
can be most rapidly brought about by the scoring of a few 
definite successes by scientific policies. For this reason the 
setting up of the Hankey Committee, which gives scientists 
the possibility of making some contributions of real magnitude 
to government, is an event of the greatest importance for 
the whole future development of the political relations of 
science. The Committee may, with luck and good judgment, 
be able to bring about a very rapid improvement of the whole 
situation. 
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II—FROM MUNICH TO PRAGUE 
(September 29, 1938—March 15, 1939) 


By L. B. NAmIER 


AFTER MUNICH 
EACE for our time,” “peace with honour,” 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain triumphantly announced 
on his return from Munich. 
“A total and unmitigated defeat,” replied 
Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons on 


October 5th, 1938. 


All is over [he said]. Silent, mournful, abandoned, 
broken, Czechoslovakia recedes into the darkness. She 
has suffered in every respect by her association with the 
Western democracies and with the League of Nations .. . 


. the Czechoslovak state cannot be maintained 
as an independent entity . . . in a period which may 
be measured by years, but may be measured only by 
months, Czechoslovakia will be engulfed in the Nazi 
régime. . . . At any rate, that story is over and told. 


We are in the presence of a disaster of the first 
magnitude which has befallen Great Britain and France. 
Do not let us blind ourselves to that. It must now be 
accepted that all the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe will make the best terms they can with the 
triumphant Nazi power. 


Many people, no doubt, honestly, believe that they 
are only giving away the interests of Czechoslovakia, 
whereas I fear we shall find that we have deeply 
compromised, and perhaps fatally endangered, the safety 
and even the independence of Great Britain and France. 


. we have sustained a defeat without a war . 
we have passed an awful milestone in our history, when 
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the whole equilibrium of Europe has been deranged. . . . 
And do not suppose that this is the end. This is only 
the beginning TF the reckoning.! 

The suddenness and completeness of the Munich surrender, 
and the way in which Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier 
coerced Czechoslovakia into suicide, took Europe by surprise. 
When Mr. Chamberlain first offered to go to Berchtesgaden, 
Hitler could hardly believe his luck—* ich bin vom Himmel 
gefallen”*® he said with a chuckle, when recounting the story 
to a foreign diplomat. Some doomed statesmen had preceded 
Chamberlain on the sorry pilgrimage to Hitler, and many 
were to follow, but he went of his own resolve, twice repeated 
it, and in the end returned apparently glad at heart, nay, 
exulting ; and he was acclaimed by the blind and the half- 
sincere. The new frontiers of Czechoslovakia were to be 
drawn by a Commission of the Munich Powers sitting in 
Berlin under German chairmanship—an “ impartial ” Com- 
mission presided over by an interested party! And it 
“ deliberated ” after Czechoslovakia had been disarmed, and 
the Western Powers had shown that they would not fight ! 
Further, the Polish and Hungarian claims, unless settled 
“within three months by agreement between the respective 
Governments,” were to be brought before a Four-Power 
Conference. After all claims against the Czechs had been 
satisfied, a system of guarantees was to be established for 
their new frontiers, which, according to Mr. Chamberlain, 
held out to Czechoslovakia the prospect of “a greater 
security than she has ever enjoyed in the past.” Mr. Churchill 
replied: “. . . now that the fortress line is turned, what 
is there to stop the will of the conqueror? Obviously, we 
are not in a position to give them the slightest help at the 
present time.” Paper guarantees, feelingly accorded to the 
despoiled, merely add a sickening, humiliating touch, which 
no one who has been through such transactions can ever 
forget. 

Had Poland stood by Czechoslovakia, the Western 
Powers might have taken a less discreditable line ; had the 
Western Powers stood firm, public opinion in Poland would 


1On November 1st, 1938, replying to Mr. Attlee, Mr. Chamberlain asserted that 
publicly to call the Munich Agreement “‘ a great defeat” was fouling one’s own nest. 
»**] fell from Heaven |” 
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probably have compelled the Government to support them. 
The Note addressed by Poland to the Western Powers at 
the time of the remilitarisation of the Rhineland, proposing 
joint action against the Nazis, showed the very uneasy nature 
of her friendship with Germany. Now the Polish Government 
were after cheap gains. Sore at not having been invited as 
equals to Munich, they would not appear as suppliants before 
the Axis Powers or the Four-Power Conference, but would heip 
themselves to whatever they claimed. The British and 
French Ambassadors tried to speak to Colonel Beck about 
Teschen. “ The door was shut in their faces. The French 
Ambassador was not even granted an audience and the 
British Ambassador was given a most curt reply by a political 
director. The whole matter is described in the Polish Press 
as a political indiscretion committed by those two Powers. . .” 
Polish troops occupied the Olsa district of Teschen and some 
scraps of Slovak territory—a sorry performance. 

“The process of Czechoslovakia’s conversion into a 
vassal state is unfortunately more or less an accomplished 
fact,” wrote M. Coulondre, the new French Ambassador in 
Berlin, on December 15th, 1938. “‘ My country is no 
longer anything more than a province,’ said my Czech 
colleague to me yesterday ... and, according to him, 
certain German circles go so far as to declare that henceforth 
the Czech Army will be called upon to play the same part 
which the Bavarian had played in the Second Reich.” 
Through Slovakia the Nazis reached Carpatho-Russia, now 
renamed Carpatho-Ukraine. This was to be the seed-plot of 
a Great-Ukrainian agitation, to realise Hitler’s and Rosenberg’s 
East-European dreams. “‘ Thus, by a curious turn of fate,” 
wrote Coulondre, “ Czechoslovakia, established as a bastion 
against German expansion, serves the Reich to-day as a 
battering-ram against the gates of the East.” 

But a Great-Ukrainian agitation was even more dangerous 
for Poland than for Russia, as in East-Galicia alone the 
Ukrainian movement had firm root. Poland was therefore 
anxious that Carpatho-Russia should pass once more under 
Hungarian rule, which would have put a stop to nationalist 
Ukrainian agitation in that backward mountain province. 
Poland had long wished for “a common frontier with 
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Hungary ” ; this programme was now taken up in all earnest ; 
the Nazis were told that Carpatho-Russia was “a veritable 
Communist centre ” (Communism was about as strong there 
as in the Hebrides), and that a common Polish-Hungarian 
frontier would “ be of great value as locking out the East ” ; 
in Western Europe the “ lock ” was represented as working 
the other way, and rumours were circulated about a Polish- 
Hungarian bloc favoured by Mussolini. 

Time was pressing: the Hungarian frontiers were about 
to be settled, et Hitler and Ribbentrop had withdrawn to 
Berchtesgaden. On October 17th, Frangois-Poncet, the 
retiring French Ambassador, saw them there—Hitler in his 
mountain fastness (described by Francois-Poncet in a much- 
quoted despatch that would have earned him a prize in any 
literary competition). M. Lipski, the Polish Ambassador in 
Berlin, wanted to see someone in authority. Suddenly he 
received an invitation to Berchtesgaden. Was he to see 
Hitler ? He was merely to lunch there with Ribbentrop at 
the Grand Hotel; at that luncheon, on Monday, October 
24th, there appeared as third a Herr Hewel, whom Lipski 
had never met before, but who served as Foreign Office 
liaison with Hitler ; while the notorious Danzig “Gauleiter” 
Forster was nosing about the place. 

The Polish White Book, in recording the transactions of 
that day, gives what is obviously only an extract from Lipski’s 
report, whereas the German Minute, drawn up by Hewel, 
runs into two large pages and tries to supply atmosphere 
and vistas ; in substance the two accounts agree. Ribbentrop 
began with a general survey of the international situation 
(presumably as table talk while the food was consumed). 
The business started with Lipski on Carpatho-Russia : 
“Poland wishes for its inclusion in Hungary. . . . Rumours 
about an intended bloc against Germany are nonsense... . 
Poland counsels moderation to the Hungarian Government 
with regard to Slovakia and action in the Carpatho-Ukrainian 
question. ... He, Lipski, hopes that such a solution is 
not contrary to German interests.” Ribbentrop replied that 
he appreciated the Polish point of view, but had to consider 
certain difficulties. 

Next, Ribbentrop opened up “ the great general problem 
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which made him invite M. Lipski to Berchtesgaden”; he 
wished to talk in the strictest confidence—Lipski was to 
inform no one but Beck about it, and this by word of mouth, 
“as otherwise the danger of leakage, especially in the Press, 
is too great.” Ribbentrop wished Beck would visit him— 
“ Polish friends had a standing invitation to Germany.” He 
thought the time had come to “ crown the work initiated by 
Marshal Pilsudski and the Fuehrer ” by removing all sources 
of friction. In a similar settlement with Italy, the Fuehrer 
had renounced the Southern Tyrol. He hinted that Germany 
might enter in the future into “a clearer deal ” with France, 
“transcending the Fuehrer’s declaration concerning the 
frontier.” The first problem between Germany and Poland 
was Danzig—“ Danzig was German, had always been 
German, and must remain German.” He proposed that it 
should be reincorporated in the Reich; an extra-territorial 
road and a several-track railway were to be conceded to 
Germany across the Corridor, and to Poland across the 
Danzig territory ; Poland was to have a free port in Danzig : 
frontiers and territory were to be mutually guaranteed, the 
German-Polish treaty was to be extended from ten to twenty- 
five years, and “a consultation clause ” inserted. According 
to Lipski’s report, Ribbentrop further proposed joint action 
in colonial matters, emigration of Jews from Poland, and 
“a joint policy towards Russia on the basis of the Anti- 
Comintern Pact ”—an offer consonant with Nazi policy at 
that time, but not when the German White Book was 
published. 

In reply, Lipski recalled Hitler’s declaration to him on 
November 5th, 1937, (“ Danzig ist mit Polen verbunden’’), 
repeated to Beck on January 14th, 1938; and he warned 
Ribbentrop not to expect an agreement based on a reunion 
of Danzig with the Reich. Ribbentrop would accept no 
immediate answer—Lipski had better consider the matter and 
talk it over with Beck. Lipski replied that he would go to 
Warsaw. Then he reverted to the question of Carpatho- 
Russia. “ M. Beck had instructed him to say that if Hungary’s 
wish for arbitration by Germany, Italy, and Poland was 
accepted by the first two, Poland was prepared to join in 
it” (thus taking 2 place among the Great Powers). 
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Ribbentrop answered that risks were involved in arbitration. 

Some twenty minutes after they had parted, Ribbentrop 
sent for Lipski, and offered a favourable settlement of 
Carpatho-Russia if the German demands regarding Danzig 
and the Corridor were accepted. Lipski replied that he was 
merely instructed to place Poland’s views about Carpatho- 
Russia before the German Government, just as they had been 
placed before the Italian. 

The German Minute repeatedly oe the cordial 
character of the conversation, which Ribbentrop conducted 
with pressing affability. Lipski, who had come to urge, was 
now forced to fend. Nor was he told whether the proposal 
emanated from Hitler or whether it was Ribbentrop’s 
(sometimes Hitler’s gallopers would out-distance him). But 
it was fundamental and far-reaching, and was made at a time 
when no European statesman or diplomat could be sure of 
his bearings. 

When Mr. Chamberlain, stepping from the aeroplane at 
Heston, waved his “treaty” with Hitler, like a happy 
autograph hunter—“ here is a paper which bears his name”— 
Europe was astounded. Could Chamberlain’s trust, joy, and 
triumph be genuine ? His experience was that of a middle-class 
business man, and he, with his umbrella, tried to introduce 
into international politics the atmosphere of the “ pleasant 
Sunday afternoon,” consciously dull and sober. He was 
shrewd, ignorant, and self-opinionated, and had the capacity 
to deceive himself as much as was required by his deeper 
instincts and his purpose, and also to deceive those who 
chose to be deceived. Once more he scored a great and 
miserable victory over Mr. Churchill. But within him there 
was an uneasy, unclear compromise, which he preferred not 
to probe: if he was so happy about Munich, why re-arm ? 
if he was playing for time, why make such poor use of it ? 
No foreigner could ever have understood Mr. Chamberlain. 
Hitler was puzzled and indignant. After Godesberg and 
Munich he had assumed British desintéressement in people of 
“ far-away ” countries “of whom we know nothing” ; 
but when he spoke at Saarbriicken on October gth, he was 
less certain. Still, he would go ahead on the Continent. 
He saw the listlessness of France, and the greed and megalo- 
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mania of the Polish Government. With Daladier, Bonnet, 
and Beck he hoped to settle Europe. On October 17th, he 
tried, through Frangois-Poncet, a new approach to France ; 
a week later, Ribbentrop spoke to Lipski. Frangois-Poncet, 
in his despatch of October 2oth, pointed out that Hitler 
“adhered to his design of breaking up the Franco-British 
bloc and of securing peace in the West, in order to obtain 
a free hand in the East.” He probably thought himself 
much nearer to the “ New European Order” than he was. 
Ribbentrop asked of Poland a small surrender and offered 
a great friendship ; the offer was far more formidable than 
the claim. Had Poland become a second junior partner in 
the Axis, her dependence would have been complete and 
final; Italy, accessible on the West, could have changed 
sides: had Poland entered the German system, the Western 
Powers would have confined their East-European policy, if 
any, to Russia. Hitler could then have bid Poland seek in 
Russian territory “compensations ” for the cessions which 
he would have dictated to her in the West ; or, alternatively, 
could have partitioned her with Russia. In Poland’s fatal 
geographical position, an alliance with either of her great 
neighbours must result in a measure of dependence: while 
an independent existence between them, especially if in 
conflict with both, is a continuous acrobatic performance. 
Even had Danzig been less vital for Poland, a far-sighted 
Polish Government would have hestitated to close with 
Germany’s offer. Beck had strong totalitarian leanings, and 
co-operation with the Axis suited his tastes ; he had personal 
resentment against France, and hostility to Russia was part 
of Pilsudski’s presumed “ political testament ” ; but even he 
was averse to a close connexion with Germany and had to 
count with the intense Polish feeling about Danzig. 
Towards the end of the month Lipski went to Warsaw 
and, on October 31st, received instructions from Beck, 
rambling and turgid, long-winded and too clever by half. 
This, in brief, is their substance as published in the Polish 
White Book: “ The Polish-German Agreement of 1934 has 
stood the test of the greatest political upheaval in post-war 
Europe”: it is “not of a transient and tactical nature”, 
and the need for it is now greater than ever; progress is 
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noticeable, in that Hitler’s public declarations about Poland 
“contain increasingly precise and unequivocal formulas.” 
The Polish Government favours “a certain extension in the 
period and form of the 1934 Declaration.” Poland has 
paramount economic interests in Danzig; Gdynia alone is 
insufficient ; Danzig must remain within the Polish Customs 
system ; Poland never interferes in Danzig’s internal politics ; 
“the Polish Government proposes the replacement of the 
League of Nations guarantee and its prerogatives by a 
bilateral Polish-German Agreement,” which would guarantee 
the Polish economic and the German political interests in 
Danzig, but “‘ any attempt to incorporate the Free City into 
the Reich must inevitably lead to a conflict ” of a more than 
local character. Beck is ready to go to Germany for personal 
talks, but enjoins on Lipski first clearly to explain “ the 
principles to which we adhere.” 

On October 24th, Ribbentrop had urged Lipski to 
proceed to Warsaw immediately. Now that Lipski returned 
with Beck’s reply, Ribbentrop did not see him till November 
19th. Possibly he was put off by Beck’s interview with the 
Hearst representative in Warsaw, in which Beck denied that 
negotiations were being conducted for a surrender of Danzig 
and the creation of a transit-route across the Corridor.’ 
The interview of November 19th is reported in both the 
White Books. The German Minute is by Ribbentrop himself. 
Both Minutes state that Lipski read out his instructions. 
Ribbentrop thus reports the first point of Lipski’s exposé and 
of his reply to it: 

Foreign Secretary Beck considers that German- 
Polish relations have on the whole stood the test. The 
Czechoslovak crisis has shown that the German-Polish 
Agreement is built on solid foundations. He believes 
that the straightforward Polish policy has benefited 
Germany in the acquisition of the Sudetenland and has 
greatly contributed towards a thorough settlement of 
that problem in the German sense. During those 
critical days, the Polish Government paid no attention 
to blandishments held out to them from a certain quarter. 

I replied to M. Lipski that in my opinion also the 


1 The Hearst representative seems to have had exceptionally accurate information, 
and Ribbentrop complained about that interview to Lipski on November 19th. 
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German-Polish Agreement had proved its strong power 
of resistance. The action of the Fuehrer against Czecho- 
slovakia had enabled Poland to obtain the Olsa territory 
and a number of other frontier improvements. But I 
said that I agreed that the attitude of Poland had rendered 
things easier for Germany. 

There is nothing so blatant in Beck’s published instructions 
as Ribbentrop’s summary of its first paragraphs ; but Lipski, 
reading his instructions, is not likely to have added to them 
in this manner, nor Ribbentrop to have gone to the trouble 
of inventing the story either then or afterwards. 

To the part of Lipski’s instructions dealing with Danzig 
Ribbentrop replied that he regretted Beck’s attitude ; it may 
be difficult for Beck to justify a surrender of Danzig, but 
so it is for the Fuehrer to justify a renunciation of the Corridor. 
When he (Ribbentrop) put forward his suggestions for 
placing German-Polish relations on a permanent basis, he 
did not mean “to engage in diplomatic small talk.” The 
Fuehrer takes a very wide view of the German-Polish problem. 
Ribbentrop did not absolutely reject a bilateral treaty about 
Danzig, but hardly thought it feasible, and urged the Poles 
to reconsider the matter. Lipski’s Minute of this part of the 
interview is fuller; Ribbentrop speaks in it with more 
cordiality and less reserve, but taking all in all the two reports 
ate perfectly compatible. Both mention an enquiry by 
Ribbentrop about the transit-corridor, and Lipski’s reply 
that he had no instructions on that point, but believed a 
solution possible. One important point mentioned by Lipski 
is, however, omitted by Ribbentrop: a discreet hint by 
Ribbentrop that his suggestions had been his own—he had 
talked only in a vague manner with Hitler on this subject. 
Obviously they were to be dropped for the moment. 

According to a minute by Beck, Count Moltke called on 
him on November 22nd, assured him that Ribbentrop 
continued to attach the highest importance to good Polish- 
German relations, and had taken due note of Lipski’s 
statement. Moltke said that he had always warned Ribbentrop 
that Poland would be adamant about Danzig, and was glad 
that after the conversation with M. Lipski, Ribbentrop 
“thoroughly realised this.” 
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It was on that very day.that the Polish Ambassador in 
Paris was officially informed about the negotiations for a 
Franco-German Declaration. 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN DECLARATION 

Francois-Poncet reported from Berlin on October 4th, 
1939: 

af The German Press overflows with friendly phrases 
at the address of France. It persists in repeating that 
there is no ground for conflict between France and 
Germany. It delights in rendering homage to the part 
played by M. Daladier at Munich. ... Quoting an 
expression of Herr Goering, it says “that with a man 
like M. Daladier it is possible to make politics.” 

Referring to the declaration exchanged between the 

Fuehrer and the British Prime Minister after Munich— 
which is represented here as a Non-Aggression Pact— 
it hints that there is nothing to prevent a similar arrange- 
ment between France and Germany. But France must 
adopt a realist policy based on the recent events which 
have upset Europe. 

Munich was to be the “starting point for building up a 

New Europe”—the term “New Order” was not yet 

current, but was implied in these dissertations, and the 

“realism” expected from France was desintéressement in 

Eastern Europe. 

On October 18th, when taking leave of Hitler, Frangois- 
Poncet was treated to “ fairly indulgent appreciations of the 
French attitude” and bitter reproaches against England. 
Hitler suggested a Franco-German agreement confirming 
their frontier, and containing a consultation clause; not a 
Non-Aggression pact, to avoid reservations relating to the 
League of Nations Covenant, and to existing treaties with 
third parties. With regard to limitation of armaments, Hitler 
suggested starting with a programme “for humanising war 
(bombing of open cities, etc.).” Frangois-Poncet assured 
him that the French Government would give the most 
sympathetic consideration to his proposals. The negotiations 
were to be kept secret, except that the French Government 
was free to sound the British Government, and the German 
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to inform the Italian. Poland and Russia were not mentioned. 

“ T certainly am under no illusion concerning the character 
of Adolf Hitler,” wrote Frangois-Poncet. “I know him to 
be changeable, disingenuous, contradictory, uncertain.” Still, 
he thought that, “at least intermittently,” Hitler shared the 
wish of the majority of Germans to close the weary, age- 
long conflict with France; and that this was aided by the 
sympathy aroused in him for Daladier by the Munich meeting, 
“and also by the idea that our country is now evolving in 
a direction which will permit it better to understand the 
Third Reich” (i.e. moving towards the “ New Order.”) 
“ But it is equally certain that the Fuehrer remains intent 
on breaking up the Franco-British bloc, and on securing 

eace in the West in order to have his hands free in the East.” 
Still, he urged a positive approach to Hitler’s proposals. 

On October 21st, the French Government notified 
Frangois-Poncet of their favourable attitude, which was 
immediately communicated to the Germans. “ Like you,” 
wrote Bonnet, “I view Herr Hitler’s initiative with all the 
interest which it deserves, and I agree that we should 
endeavour rapidly to reach concrete results.” No discussions 
about the text of the Declaration are recorded either in 
the French Yellow Book or in the German White Book. 
On November 2oth, the new French Ambassador, M. 
Coulondre, called on Ribbentrop who claims to have told him 
that a Franco-German understanding would be greatly 
facilitated if “a certain mental ballast was dropped.” “It 
is necessary that the European States should confine them- 
selves to their real interests: France to her great Colonial 
Realm, England to her Empire, and Germany to her proper 
sphere of interests, which is South-Eastern Europe.” On 
November 22nd, at Berchtesgaden, Coulondre presented his 
credentials to Hitler, who played off some of his gramophone 
records about no territorial problem dividing France and 
Germany, about the pacifism and comradeship of ex-com- 
batants, etc. On that very day, the text of the Declaration 
(said to have been drafted by the Germans and accepted 
by Bonnet) was agreed upon in Paris, and its outlines were 
officially communicated to the Polish and Russian 
Ambassadors, with an assurance that French relations with 
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third parties would be safeguarded.1 M. Lukasiewicz, 
“showed himself very favourable to the plan”; the 
Russian, M. Souritz, made no comment, but on November 
23rd asked for the full text, which was refused on the ground 
that it had not been shown to anyone. The same day Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Halifax came to Paris, and were 
shown the text; and the fact was disclosed that a Franco- 
German Declaration, similar to the Anglo-German signed 
at Munich, had been drawn up and only awaited ratification. 
On November 24th, Chamberlain publicly blessed it as 
“marking a new effort in the direction of peace,” and 
Ribbentrop’s forthcoming visit to Paris was announced. On 
the 26th, M. Souritz, asked by Bonnet for his observations, 
said that he had received no instructions and that, moreover, 
the text of the Declaration was fixed ; Bonnet, disingenuously, 
replied that Souritz had been informed of its outlines before 
it was submitted to the Cabinet. The same day, a “ friendly 
agreement ” was concluded at Moscow between Russia and 
Poland to live together henceforth as good neighbours. Nazi 
intrigues in “ Carpatho-Ukraine ” were apparently at the root 
of this rapprochement ; but the Paris transactions may have 
prompted its announcement. 

On December 6th, Ribbentrop and Bonnet signed the 
Declaration which, having dwelt on the importance of good 
Franco-German relations for oy ome appeasement, solemnly 
recognised the existing frontier between the two countries 
as “ definitive,” and concluded with a consultative clause 
“under reserve of their particular relations to Third Powers.” 
The official communiqué mentioned that “the principal 
European problems ” had been discussed ; a statement by 
Bonnet asserted that the Declaration opened the way for a 
collaboration aided “ by the conviction that no difference 
exists between the two countries liable to disturb the pacific 


a Among the diplomatic documents which the Germans allege to have found in 
Warsaw (“‘Polnische Dokumente zur Vorgeschickte des Krieges,” Auswartiges Amt, Nr. 3, 
March, 1940), is a despatch from M. Lukasiewicz, Polish Ambassador in Paris, dated 
December 17, 1938, in which he mentions that, when leaving for Warsaw at the end of 
October, he was told by M. Bonnet that “‘ the Declaration may be signed and published 
any day ”—obviously he knew about it ; he writes further that “ pro-Russian politicians 
such as Mandel” were worried whether the Declaration was compatible with the 
Franco-Polish Alliance and the Franco-Russian Pact. ‘‘ Finally, he [Mandel] persuaded 
M. Bonnet to talk to me about it, and probably also to the Russian and i 
gel It is not clear whether this refers to the talk of November 22 or of an 
earlier date. 
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nature of their relations”; another one by Ribbentrop, 
that it opened the way “ for a mutual recognition and respect 
of their vital national interests” (“ihrer nationalen Lebens- 
interessen”’—a hint at a delimitation of spheres of interest. 

On December 14th, in a Circular Note sent to the French 
Ambassadors in London, Berlin, Brussels, Rome, and 
Barcelona, and to the Minister at Prague, Bonnet gave an 
account of these talks; Ribbentrop had made light of 
“unofficial” Italian revendications against France; the 
fight against Bolshevism was the essence of Axis policy: 
Germany was not interested in the Mediterranean ; a Franco- 
German rapprochement would react favourably on Franco- 
Italian relations ; and why should there not be Four-Power 
co-operation ? Dealing with Spain, Ribbentrop again made 
a parade of anti-Bolshevism. Incidentally, French policy 
towards the Soviets “seemed to him a survival of the 
encircling policy of Versailles”—in reply Bonnet recalled 
that the restricted character of the Franco-Russian Pact was 
due to the refusal of Germany and of other Powers to join it. 
Ribbentrop blamed the attitude of the British Government, 
and still more of the Press, and complained of the emphasis 
laid in London on re-armament ; Bonnet emphasised “ the 
fundamental and unshakable character of Franco-British 
solidarity.” They talked about Czechoslovakia and the 
implications of Munich: Ribbentrop was on his return 
to Berlin to re-examine the question of the international 
guarantee, of which Germany had accepted the principle. 
According to Bonnet, these informal talks, “‘ without resulting 
in precise conclusions capable of being minuted, have thrown 
interesting light on certain essential points.” 

Poland is not mentioned in the Circular Note, which 
therefore was not sent to the French Ambassador at Warsaw 
(nor, of course, to Moscow). France had not been apprised 
by Poland of Ribbentrop’s recent proposals ; but, even so, 
the omission was remarkable, and underlined the distinction 
which France was making between Great Britain and the 
Eastern Allies. Her withdrawal behind a diplomatic 
“* Maginot Line” was encouraging to the Nazis, who were 
openly treating freedom of action in the East as corollary to 
their (present) renunciations in the West: Coulondre says 
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it in so many words in his despatch of December 15th. 
They all, including Ribbentrop and Goering, but with the 
sole exception of Hitler, were talking to him, though in 
different ways “and always with deliberate imprecision, of the 
need for German expansion in Eastern Europe.” Across 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, reduced to vassalage, their 
eyes seemed fixed on the Ukraine, the Lebensraum of Nazi 
dreams: but Coulondre saw, though without drawing the 
obvious conclusions, that this would have meant “ curbing 
Roumania, convincing Poland, despoiling Russia”; which 
was more than could be undertaken at the outset. And the 
Bulgarian Prime Minister, about the same time, told the 
French Minister at Sofia that, in his view, it was Poland who 
was most immediately threatened—he foreshadowed the 
possibility of a German-Russian understanding, and of a new 
Partition. 

After Hitler had occupied Prague, a dispute was to arise 
as to what had been said about Czechoslovakia in Paris, on 
December 6th. Herr von Weizsiacker, Secretary of State in 
the German Foreign Office, claimed that Bonnet had given 
Ribbentrop “ verbal assurances ” that it would never again 
be “the subject of an exchange of views ”—“ he added that 
the German Government, could they have thought otherwise, 
would not have signed the agreement.”” Bonnet replied with 
a categorical denial: he had reminded Ribbentrop of the 
promised guarantee to Czechoslovakia, but failed to obtain 
from him any assurance as to when Germany would give it. 
The whole thing probably seemed to the Nazis a mere farce 
—which it was; they did not duly appreciate the delicate 
feelings and consciences of the appeasers who, when they 
threw anyone to the wolves, would plead a higher righteous- 
ness and give the victim a beautifully-illuminated safe conduct.* 
But though there is reason to suspect that Bonnet had 
signified his desintéressement in Czechoslovakia, formally his 
statement seems correct; he claimed at the time to have 
talked about the question of the guarantee for Czechoslovakia 
to Ribbentrop ; and on December 22nd, on instructions from 
him, Coulondre raised it with Weizsacker, whose reply was 
negative. 

1 Cf. treatment of the Jews at the Palestine Conferences, February-March, 1939. 
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“ Could not this matter be forgotten,” he said to me 
with a smile. “‘ Seeing Germany’s predominance in that 
region, does not the guarantee of the Reich in fact 
suffice ?” I naturally signified that engagements, once 
undertaken, could not be forgotten, and returned to the 

int. But I had the impression that he spoke from a 
rief. 

“Tt is for Czechoslovakia to claim that guarantee,” 
he concluded. ‘“ Anyhow, we are in no hurry to settle 
this question, and M. Chvalkovsky is not expected in 
Berlin till after the holidays.” In fact, the journey of the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister has already twice been 
postponed. 

But what was the position of the Chamberlain and Daladier 
Governments with regard to that guarantee? Annex No. 1 
to the Munich Agreement reads : 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
and the French Government have concluded the above 
agreement on the understanding that they adhere to the 
offer in paragraph 6 of the Franco-British proposals of 
19th September, 1938, concerning an international 

tee for the new frontiers of the Czechoslovak 
tate against all unprovoked aggression. 

After the problem of the Polish and Hungarian 
minorities in Czechoslovakia has been settled, Germany 
and Italy, on their part, will similarly give a guarantee 
to Czechoslovakia. 

In the first paragraph the Franco-British guarantee is an 
offer; in the second, by implication, an accomplished fact. 
And on October 4th, Sir Thomas Inskip declared in Parliament 
that, though technically incomplete, morally the guarantee 
had to be treated by Britain “as being now in force.” 

On October 18th, 1938, Hitler speaking to Francois- 
Poncet about the Polish and Hungarian territorial claims, 
said that he was trying to have them settled out of court, 
for in an international conference the Axis would have to 
support Poland and Hungary—‘“ because of the political 
bonds between us ”—while the Western Powers would 
have to stand by Czechoslovakia. “I hope a compromise 
will be reached. But the affair is dangerous. It shows how 
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wrong France and England were to guarantee Czecho- 
slovakia’s frontiers even before these had been clearly defined. 
The most annoying complications may yet result from it.” 


HITLER ENDORSES THE RIBBENTROP PLAN 

When Ribbentrop’s proposals had met with a Polish 
refusal, he subsided—was it to avoid possible disturbance to 
the French negotiations? But after December 6th, Beck 
seems to have been willing to resume the ticklish discussions 
about Danzig—was it to keep pace with the Western 
appeasers ? In the German White Book, Moltke reports an 
interview with Beck on December 14th (not mentioned in 
the Polish White Book). Having learnt from Moltke that 
he was going to Berlin, Beck invited him for a talk, praised 
the Agreement of 1934, and deplored the present tension in 
Polish-German relations. “The reason probably was that 
too much had suddenly changed in the last few weeks. 
Czechoslovakia had received a new face, and a series of other 
systems and combinations, which had been of weight in the 
past, had broken down.” He wished to review the situation 
with Ribbentrop. Passing to concrete problems, he mentioned 
new difficulties in Danzig, expressed an earnest hope that 
“undesirable fasts poten would be avoided,” referred to 
the “ preliminary discussion” about Danzig which, sooner 
or later, would have to be resumed—“ he obviously alluded 
to the Berchtesgaden conversation,” writes Moltke. Polish 
public opinion was deeply apprehensive lest Carpatho-Russia 
was used for an anti-Polish policy, but he disclaimed any 
wish to exclude Germany from the Danube basin. Lastly, 
in view of possible developments, he recalled Poland’s 
economic and shipping interests in Memel. Moltke 
answered that also in Germany there was irritation against 
Poland, mainly because of minority problems, especially 
in the Olsa district of Teschen “where the population 
had gradually come to consider the twenty years of 
Czechoslovakian rule a Paradise compared to their present 
condition.” Beck replied with assurances customary on 
such occasions. 

When Beck expressed the wish to meet Ribbentrop, he 
meant at Warsaw, on a return visit to that paid by him to 
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Berlin three years earlier. But while Beck was for Christmas 
on the Riviera, an invitation reached him from Hitler on his 
way home to call at Berchtesgaden. They met on January 
sth; Ribbentrop, Moltke, Lipski, Beck’s Chef de Cabinet 
Count Lubienski, and Herr Schmidt were present. The 
interview is reported in both the White Books; but the 
German Minute by Schmidt is almost three times longer than 
the Polish. It seems fairly credible, except that Hitler’s anti- 
Russian (not merely anti-Bolshevik) effusions noted in the 
Polish Minute, were obviously excised from the German 
before publication in September, 1939. 

Beck started by again underlining how well German- 
Polis relations had stood the test of the September crisis ; 
if of late they had not maintained “ the high level ” of those 
days, both sides should endeavour to remove existing 
difficulties. He mentioned Danzig—what, for instance, was 
to happen should the League of Nations withdraw ‘from 
Danzig? Further, “in the agitators operating in Carpatho- 
Russia, Poland recognised old enemies, and she feared lest 
in time it became such a focus for anti-Polish activities as to 
compel her to intervene, which might produce further 
complications.” Hence a common frontier with Hungary 
had been desired. 

Hitler replied that he fully adhered to the principles of the 
German-Polish Non-Aggression Pact of 1934. He disclaimed 
all direct interest in Carpatho-Russia, and insinuated that the 
responsibility for the settlement lay with Hungary. But to 
= finality between Germany and Poland, it was necessary 

“e beyond “the mainly negative Agreement of 1934.’ 

oped to settle the problem of Memel with the Lithuanians 

«he seemed willing to concur in a reasonable solution ” 

Danzig and the Corridor were felt by Germany to be difficult 
problems which required a new approach. For Danzig a 
formula had to be found which “ would join it politically to 
the German Commonwealth, while economically leaving it 
with Poland.” “ Danzig was German, would for ever remain 
German, and sooner or later must return to Germany.” 
Germany required a connexion with East Prussia across the 
Corridor. If a reasonable solution was found for these two 
problems, he would guarantee the frontier with Poland as 
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he had guaranteed that with France. He “ underlined once 
more the psychological difficulties of the problem which only 
he could solve in this manner.” It was not easy for him to 
guarantee the Corridor to Poland, and by so doing he would 
incur a great deal of criticism. But as a Realpolitiker he 
wished to see the problem settled and relegated, as had been 
those of the Southern Tyrol and of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Beck replied that Poland, too, stood by her agreement 
with Germany, and would continue “the independent policy 
pursued of recent years as against attempts through an 
Eastern Pact, to connect her closer with Russia. - Poland 
was less concerned about reinforcing her security than 
France, and had no opinion of the ‘security systems,’ 
absolutely discredited since the September crisis : which made 
it a turning point in history. He valued, however, the 
German attitude, now reaffirmed by the Fuehrer.” He took 
note of Hitler’s wishes, but, although he persistently dis- 
regarded the “ coffee-house opposition ” (and yet continued 
in office), he had to mind national opinion, and this rendered 
the Danzig problem very difficult. Still, he would calmly 
think over the matter. 

The Polish record of Beck’s reply is so unusually brief 
as to ay uneasiness about it (thirty-eight lines of Hitler 
against five of Beck); what there is bears out the German 
account ; but it accentuates Beck’s attitude towards guarantees: 
in Hitler’s scheme he saw “ no equivalent for Poland ” (the 
actual words used were: “ ich sehe keine Gegenleistung’’). 

The next day Beck met Ribbentrop at Munich. The 
Polish White Book publishes only a very short extract from 
Beck’s minute of a conversation which lasted one and a half 
hours.2 He asked Ribbentrop to tell Hitler that, for the 
first time, an interview with Hitler made him feel pessimistic, 
and that he saw no chance of settling the Danzig problem on 
the proposed basis. Ribbentrop replied with renewed 

1 Beck touched also on the Polish-Russian Declaration of November 26th, 1938. 
and described it as defining relations “‘ on the lines of their Non-Aggression Pact.” 


But he denied its pointing against Germany. These remarks of Beck’s are not 
mentioned in either report. 


* The Polish White Esok had to be compiled mainly from materials in the 


Embassies, and these apparently were not always supplied by Beck with full 
information. 
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assurances “that Germany was not seeking any violent 
solution.” His minute, which covers more than a page, 
reports Beck to have started immediately on Danzig: the 
League of Nations may withdraw—what then? Or events 
in Danzig may force Poland to act. He was at a loss how to 
solve the problem ; to the entire Polish nation it was “ the 
test of German-Polish relations.” Ribbentrop repeated that 
Germany desired “a final and comprehensive consolidation 
of their mutual relations on big lines”; rehashed what 
Hitler had said about Danzig, the Corridor, and Carpatho- 
Russia; raised minority complaints; and accepted Beck’s 
invitation to Warsaw, without fixing the date. 

It seems that Beck, usually brazen and overbearing, had 
felt constrained in his talk with Hitler; he committed the 
mistake of —s of an “ equivalent,” which implied the 
possibility of a deal; and afterwards with Ribbentrop tried 
to correct the impression which his feeble reaction must have 
produced. 

Back at Warsaw, he received the French Ambassador, 
M. Léon Noél. “ Si /’on en créit M. Beck,” rightly remarks 
Noél, this was all that had happened: the need of good 
neighbourly relations was re-asserted ; Hitler talked a good 
deal, but not feverishly, and did not seem about “ to set going 
gteat events.” He expressed satisfaction at war having been 
avoided; made friendly references to France; inveighed 
against Russia, “ not only against Bolshevism ” ; no relaxation 
of anti-Jewish persecutions was to be expected, though 
negotiations about the Polish Jews were to be reopened ; 
Ribbentrop seemed imperfectly informed of Hitler’s intentions; 
he would visit Warsaw about the end of the month. What a 
lot Beck had to tell Noél merely to suppress the things which 
mattered ! 

On January 25th, 1939, Ribbentrop arrived in Warsaw 
on a three-days’ visit. There are seven documents about it 
in the Polish White Book, but only one single minute in the 
German. To M. Moé&cicki, the President of the Republic, 
Ribbentrop declared that there were no insuperable diffi- 
culties between Germany and Poland; to Marshal Smigly- 
Rydz he talked about Russia, “ asserting that she was growing 
weaker,” but was “quite incalculable in her behaviour.” 
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Beck reports to have explained to Ribbentrop “ the impossi- 
bility of Poland joining the Anti-Comintern Pact”; to have 
“categorically rejected” an extra-territorial route—i.e. German 
sovereignty over Polish territory—but “ transport facilities ” 
could be discussed. With regard to Danzig he claims to 
have refused any concessions, “for we could not part with 
our tangible rights in exchange for mere assurances ”—which 
again implies that the concessions could be had at a price. 
But next he rightly declared that a reunion of Danzig with 
Germany would give her “ economic and therefore political 
control over Polish national life.” Asked by Ribbentro 
what impression his talk with Hitler had produced in Poland, 
“™M. Beck said, the worst possible” (in official circles, as 
nothing about it was allowed to reach the public). The one 
concrete result named by Beck was a “ Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment ” that, should the League of Nations withdraw from 
Danzig, a joint declaration was to be published immediately, 
stating that pending an understanding between Germany and 
Poland the status quo would be maintained. cet 
merely mentions an agreement to negotiate, thought Bec 
“impressed” by his exposé of the German claims, but 
worried about Polish public opinion ; “ none the less willing 
to consider thoroughly the German suggestions.” Asked 
by Noél, was there anything new about Danzig, Beck replied 
in the negative, renewing his promise to keep France informed. 
From some other source Noél learnt about the demand for 
“a corridor across the Corridor ” ; of the demand for Danzig 
he apparently remained ignorant. 


THE END oF MUunIcH. 

After Munich, Czechoslovakia was bound to pass com- 
pletely into the German orbit, or to suffer disruption and 
extinction ; if the Czechs, besmirched and betrayed, would 
not turn into Nazi janissaries, the scattered Germans remaining 
in Bohemia and Moravia, the “ Hlinka Guard ” in Slovakia, 
and the “‘ Ukrainians ” in Carpatho-Russia, were to complete 
the work initiated by Henlein and the “Sudetens.” But 
Munich marked the limit of what Great Britain would brook, 
and to which her “appeasers” themselves would go. 
Knowing how poorly they had prepared the country for 
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war, and therefore most anxious to avoid it, they had accepted 
at face value Hitler’s demand for a union of all territories 
inhabited by Germans, and had hoped to pin him down to 
it. The position was geographically impossible and politically 
untenable, and the ideas of the appeasers were fancifully 
naive in their wishful misconceptions of German psychology. 
They expected Hitler to save their faces by preserving at 
least a certain outward decorum. But he neither understood, 
nor cared for, their niceties ; the manner in which the new 
frontiers of Czechoslovakia were fixed, his speeches in the 
autumn of 1938, the intensified anti-Jewish persecutions and 
the November pogrom, the Nazi activities in Slovakia and 
Carpatho-Russia, the increasing pressure put on the Czechs, 
and lastly the delay in implementing the guarantee of their 
new frontiers promised to them at Munich, brutally tore 
down the trappings from Mr. Chamberlain’s make-believe. 
Mr. Chamberlain would still defend what he had done and 
stiffly protest that no defence was required, and he would 
depict on his Christmas-card the ’plane in which he had 
flown to Munich; but the atmosphere round him was 
changing perceptibly. The agonies of Czechoslovakia were 
the om bes of appeasement as the guiding principle of 
British policy ; while the policy of France and of Poland 
continued to flicker and flutter, with Bonnet and Beck each 
pursuing a line more tortuous, though more realist, than that 
of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax had ever been. 

But whereas, in spite of certain suppressions, the course 
of the foreign policy of France and of Poland during the 
year preceding the war can be traced in their printed docu- 
ments, the material is lacking for a study of British diplomatic 
activities during that period. The Chamberlain Government 
refrained from publishing the wires, despatches, and 
memoranda from which the story of their endeavours and 
disappointments could be told: to the self-esteem of 
politicians, a record of drivel, fuddle, and bungling is more 
painful than one of unprincipled but consistent action. 

The policy of the French Government was inspired by 
deep defeatism, born of disenchantment in victory; by a 
passionate anxiety to avoid sacrificing any more French 
lives; and by a fear and hatred of the “ Reds ” overruling 
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national considerations—the Left believes in “ class-war,” 
and the Right practises it. In this spirit, effective resistance 
to totalitarian Germany was impossible, and the road to 
Vichy had to be traversed, in one manner or another: and 
yet there was the desire to maintain the appearances of 
continuing the traditions of France as a dominant European 
Power. 

In Poland the epigons of the Pilsudski régime were 
influenced by their totalitarian leanings and by traditional 
hostility against Russia, and, in view of the virtual eclipse 
of France, they had, more than ever, to seek a modus vivendi 
with Germany. They did not believe in the possibility of 
Nazi-Soviet co-operation, and they overrated Poland’s 
military strength. 

In Great Britain, Mr. Churchill alone, month after month 
and year after year, exposed the growing dangers of the 
international situation, pleaded for a consistent and active 
European policy, and pressed for rearmament on an adequate 
scale. Labour and Liberals believed in the League of Nations 
and “collective security,” advocated action but opposed 
rearmament. The so-called National Government combined 
a worldly-wise scepticism with inaction and unpreparedness, 
and abhorrence of Nazi atrocities with a sneaking admiration 
for totalitarian achievements (best seen in the Chamberlain 
foible for Mussolini). Still, even if during the years preceding 
the war there was no national policy worthy of the name, 
there was diplomatic correspondence of which the public 
has a right to see as much as can be safely printed. Something 
resembling the French Yellow Book could have been expected 
even from the Chamberlain Government. 

“ Le Livre Jaune Francais” bears the sub-title : “Diplomatic 
Documents, 1938-39”; and the opening sentence states : 
“This Yellow Book is a collection of the principal documents 
which show and explain the action of French diplomacy 
between September 29th, 1938, the date of the Munich 
Agreement, and September 3rd, 1939, the day on which 
France and Great Britain, acting on their assurances of 
assistance, declared themselves in a state of war with 
Germany.” The book comprises 431 pages of the size of our 
Blue Book, and 370 documents ; of these 124 are communica- 
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tions from the French Embassy in Berlin (86 previous to 
August 23rd, 1939, the beginning of the acute crisis); 106 
from the Embassy at Warsaw (57 previous to August 23rd) ; 
and more than 4o emanate from the French Foreign Office. 
Here is material for a study, if not of French foreign policy, 
at least of the work of French diplomacy.’ 

The title of the Blue Book presented to Parliament on 
September 21st, 1939 (Cmd. 6106) reads: “ Documents 
concerning German-Polish Relations, and the Outbreak of 
Hostilities between Great Britain and Germany on September 
3rd, 1939.” Thus Anglo-German relations enter into it 
only, as it were, incidentally, and British diplomatic trans- 
actions with Germany during the eleven months, September 
29th, 1938, to August 23rd, 1939, are outside its purview: 
for that entire period it contains only three communications 
from the British Embassy in Berlin. If it was necessary to 
rush the publication of a Blue Book so limited in scope, this 
did not absolve the Chamberlain Government from following 
it up with a wider documentary account of its foreign policy, 
such as other, less democratic, Governments felt it their duty 
to attempt (a task which would obviously have been invidious 
for their successors). But all they vouchsafed to the public 
on the history of appeasement was a book by Sir Nevile 
Henderson, Ambassador to Berlin, 1937-39. He writes in 
the “ Prologue ” to his “‘ Failure of a Mission ” : 

It was the stationmaster at Grantham who finally 
overcame my scruples about the writing of this book. 
Mr. Gardner was kind enough to invite me into his 
office, where there was a fire, one cold morning when 
I was waiting for a train for London, which was late. 
We spoke of this and that, about the war and its origins, 
and his final remark to me was that he and people like 
him knew nothing of the facts of the case. 

A very sensible remark! But a Minister is not free to quote 
in Parliament from documents which had not previously been 
tabled ; without permission from the Government, Sir Nevile 


1 Bonnet’s foreign policy cannot be fully gauged by his despatches: he would send 
official communications to Berlin through Coulondre, bat different, and more significant, 
messages through de Brinon. Even his dealings with the Embassy are said to have been 
peculiar: he would give soft-pedalling instructions over the telephone, and then send 
a stiff and stern despatch—the first calculated to mould action, the written record to 
screen Bonnet. 
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Henderson could not have tried to enlighten the stationmaster 
at Grantham ; and a semi-official apologia should not precede 
the publication of documentary evidence. And though Sir 
Nevile unfolds his “ Greek tragedy ” (with a good deal of 
pseudo-artistic claptrap), the serious student is no wiser for 
it, and in tracing the collapse of appeasement, has no British 
diplomatic sources to draw on. 

On January 11th to 13th, 1939, Mr. Chamberlain visited 
Rome, and in talks with Mussolini raised the question of the 
guarantee promised for Czechoslovakia’s new frontiers ; and 
eatly in February the British and French Embassies in Berlin 
were instructed to make that guarantee the subject of a 
démarche. Coulondre did so, and in his note verbale, dated 
February 8th, asked for the earliest possible reply : what the 
British Embassy did, when and how, is nowhere stated. 
Meantime the Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister, M. Chval- 
kovsky, back from Berlin, gave M. de Lacroix, the French 
Minister at Prague, an account of his talks with Hitler and 
Ribbentrop which had hinged on the promised guarantee. 
“What seems to have struck him most was the dispropor- 
tionate importance attached by them to the Jewish question 
. . . both declared emphatically that it was impossible to 
give the German guarantee to a State which does not eliminate 
the Jews.” They regretted “ the sentimentality and slowness ” 
which they themselves had shown in dealing with the Jews : 
described them as Germany’s chief enemies “‘ responsible for 
all the difficulties which we encounter in dealing with Paris, 
London, and Washington.” “ We shall give similar advice 
to Rumania, Hungary, etc. Germany tries to form a bloc of 
anti-Semitic States, and cannot be friends with any State in 
which the Jews retain influence, either through their economic 
activities or by holding high office.” Next, they demanded 
full freedom for the Germans within the Czechoslovak 
borders to organise on Nazi lines, and to wear their party 
badges in pulllie lastly, a considerable reduction of the 
Czech Army. By February 17th, seven more points were 
added to these three preliminary conditions, amounting to 
an entire subordination of Czechoslovakia’s foreign and 
economic policy to that of the Reich. 

On F seme 4 22nd, Bonnet asked Coulondre about the 
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results of his pressing démarche undertaken a fortnight 
before, and was told that no reply had been received. This 
was given a week later in a Note which combined circum- 
locution with veiled threats and sallies. During the six or 
seven weeks after the “ Vienna Award” adjudicating the 
Hungarian claims, the new Czechoslovakia had been extolled 
by the Nazi Press as a firmly-established State, which would 
prove the superiority of Axis creations over the “ flimsy 
structures ” of the post-war settlement ; now it was described 
as lacking the stability stipulated as pre-requisite for an Axis 
guarantee. At the same time, the Western Powers were 
warned not to interfere : their “ more or less serious military 
guarantees ” had in the past encouraged the Czechs “to 
neglect the imprescriptible revendications of national 
minorities,” and such a guarantee might now “ aggravate ” 
the differences between Czechoslovakia and her neighbours. 
The Note concludes : 

The German Government fully realises that ultimately 
the general evolution of that part of Europe falls primarily 
within the sphere of the most essential interests of the 
Reich, historically, still more geographically, and, most 
of all, from the economic point of view. 

It further deems it necessary to await an elucidation 
of the internal development of Czechoslovakia, and an 
improvement in her relations with her neighbours, before 
it assumes a new attitude. 

So long as Hitler expected a united, though truncated, 
Czechoslovakia to serve as Nazi transmitter to Eastern 
Europe, the Vienna Award was described as “ definitive.” 
A change may have occurred in his immediate plans: the 
“ Ukrainian ” agitation in Carpatho-Russia tended to create 
a common interest between Poland, Rumania, and Russia, 
and also with Hungary which coveted that province. More- 
over the Czechs, even in their bitter misery and humiliation, 
did not prove truly docile. According to Sir Nevile Hender- 
son, “the revulsion abroad” to the anti-Jewish pogrom, 
“and particularly in the U.S.A., where Dr. Benes had taken 
refuge . . . encouraged the anti-German section in Czecho- 
slovakia . . . to raise their heads again and to hamper the 
conciliatory efforts of Dr. Hacha and M. Chvalkovsky for 
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better relations with Germany.” In January, reports 
Coulondtre, Hitler said to a foreign diplomat “ that if Czecho- 
slovakia did not toe the line, he would let loose against her 
a lightning action.” On February sth, a Nazi, in close touch 
with Hitler, told an official of the French Embassy that “a 
disintegration ” (Auflésung) of Czechoslovakia might prove 
unavoidable, in which case Slovakia would become 
independent, Carpatho-Russia would go to Hungary, 
' “and the Reich would, in one form or another, assume 
control of Bohemia and Moravia.” The Note of February 
28th clearly pointed the same way; the programme was 
complete ; “‘ movements ” and “ incidents” could now be 
expected. 

Sir Nevile Henderson, who, since the end of October, 
had been away ill, returned to Berlin about the middle of 
February. “‘ My compulsory absence was a minor disaster,” 
he writes. He met Hitler at a banquet on March 1st: “he 
carefully avoided looking me in the face . . . confined his 
remarks to general subjects, while stressing the point that it 
was not Britain’s business to interfere with Germany in 
Central Europe. . . . In the light of wisdom after the event, 
I have no doubt that he was already weighing the various 
contingencies in regard to Prague, and adie his plans for 
March 15th.” This “ wisdom” does not, however, prevent 
Sir Nevile from saying, on another page, that “ if the Czechs 
had been a little more prudent, and if the Stanley-Hudson 
visit! had taken place ten days earlier . . . March might, 
after all, have gone out like a lamb,” and from inveighing 
against the “folly ” and “ obstinacy ” of the Czechs, their 
“incredibly shortsighted and domineering ” treatment of the 
Slovaks, etc. Still, he was “ once again moderately hopeful 
and not inclined to see the black side of anything ” (except 
in the actions of the wronged). Presumably Fis reports 
encouraged Ministerial optimism in London. On March 
roth, Sir Samuel Hoare spoke at the Chelsea Town Hall 
about the “notable change in public opinion” which had 
occurred since the beginning of the year—“ confidence, 
almost suffocated in the late autumn by defeatism, has returned, 


+ A visit to Germany by Mr. Oliver Stanley, President of the Board of Trade, and 
Mr. R. S. Hudson, Secretary D.O.T., had been planned for the middle of March in 
connexion with trade talks. 
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hope has taken the place of fear, moral and physical robustness 
has overcome hysteria and hesitation.” He talked of “ the 
greatest opportunity that has ever been offered to the leaders 
of the world,” and refused to believe that they would not 
join Mr. Chamberlain in the high endeavour of appeasement 
upon which he was engaged. Taking the cue, “ Punch,” 
on March 15th, published a cartoon in which an awakening 
John Bull sees the “ war-scare” vanish and says, in reply 
to “‘ pessimists ” who had “ predicted ‘ another major crisis ’ ” 
for the Ides of March: “ Thank goodness, that’s over.” 
On March roth the final crisis started in Czechoslovakia, and 
on March 15th Hitler entered Prague. It was all over. 

In Slovakia the Nazis operated through types now known 
as quislings, and through the local “ Fuehrer,” Herr Karmasin, 
at the head of 120,000 “Volksdeutsche.” In November, 
provincial Governments had been set up in Slovakia and 
Carpatho-Russia. Now, encouraged from Berlin, the 
separatists in both were clamouring for virtual “independence” 
while, to say the least, with the silent cognisance of Berlin, 
the Czechoslovak Government were preparing to take action 
against them. On March roth, Prague removed from office 
the Slovak Premier, Mgr. Tiso, and M. Durcansky, who 
escaped to Vienna, and immediately started virulent anti- 
Czech broadcasts over the Nazi radio. Next, the Slovak 
ex-Ministers appealed to Hitler; were summoned to Berlin 
and on March 13th were told by him that he desired “a 
completely free Slovakia” ; the Slovak Diet was summoned 
for the next morning to Bratislava, while Tiso continued till 
3 a.m. his conferences with Ribbentrop and other Nazi leaders. 
In the afternoon of the 14th, the prescribed “ independence ” 
was voted by the Diet. In the morning, Herr von Weizsacker 
had received Sir Nevile Henderson (I follow here a despatch 
of Coulondre’s); declared that Tiso’s was the only legal 
Government, that “‘ the Reich desired the maintenance of 
order, a decent treatment of the German minority, and the 
final elimination of the ‘ Benes’ spirit,’ ” but that no decisions 
had yet been taken. “ My colleague,” writes Coulondre, “ in 
reporting the conversation to the Foreign Office, concludes 
that Berlin hesitates what line to adopt . . . but I am not 
certain that the declarations of the Secretary of State square 
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with the facts of this hour.” According to a report of the 
interview cabled by the Berlin Foreign Office to the German 
Ambassador in London, “‘ Henderson stated that he neither 
meant to make a démarche, not create impression of his Govern- 
ment meddling in this matter. Predominant German interest 
in Czechoslovakia acknowledged (‘ stehe fest’). Also British 
Press had shown greatest restraint. But it would be fatal if 
impending visit of . . . Stanley . . . coincided with appli- 
cation of force against the Czechs.” Then follow Weizsacker’s 
explanations and assurance that “legitimate German claims 
would be enforced in a decent manner”; “ Henderson 
concluded by repeating acknowledgment of predominant 
German interest in Czech territory (‘ im tschechischen Raume’).” 

Meantime an ominous campaign had started in the German 
press and broadcasts: the hackneyed stories reappeared of 
atrocities committed against harmless, helpless Germans— 
“ Blutbad,” “ Marxist plot at Prague,” etc. Another German 
coup was clearly imminent, but the Czechs in their utterly 


defenceless condition? could not think of resisting. For 

1 Sir Nevile Henderson thus reports the interview and its sequel in his “‘ Failure of a 
Mission ” (pp. 203-5) : 

I went to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs on the Monday morning and adjured 
the State Secretary to see that nothing was done to violate the Munich Agreement 
or to upset the S -Hudson visit. I found Weizsicker completely non- 
committal, and all that he could assure me was that whatever was done would 
be done in a “decent” manner... 

I left the Wilhelmstrasse . . . filled with the gloomiest forebodings. I tried 
to comfort m with the State Secretary’s assurance about “ Pie au 

The Czech t was alone in a position to save itself by its action. After 
my —— with Weizsacker, I — saw the Czech Chealkenaky once 
again urged . + « to propose to his own Minister, xe) hicte 
an immediate visit to Berlin. . . . When not only Chvalkovsky, but also President 
Hacha himself came to Berlin, it was already too late, and the announcement, which 
was made on the following day, March 14th... 

Thus, Sir Nevile Henderson, as usual, finds grounds for blaming the Czechs: he 
saw Weizsicker on Monday, March 13th; after that he repeated his wholesome advice 
which, a ns it was “‘ too late ” 
when “on the following day, 14th...” But, as from the French 
Yellow Book, Nos. +7 ond Gs, end te Gents White Seo No. 258, Sir Nevile’s 
interview with Weizsacker took place on the 14th, and not on the 13th: the story 
requires re-writing. 

Coulondre writes in his despatch of March 16th: “‘ Indeed, during the proceedings of 
the International Commission in Berlin, in October, it soon became obvious that the 
Germans acted on strategic rather than on ethnic considerations. The frequent 
interventions of the Oberkommando of the Wehrmacht in the negotiations showed 
that the foremost of the rulers of the Reich was to trace a frontier which would 
deprive Caschoslovakia of all her natural defences and fortifications and reduce her 
to complete military impotence. In fact, the frontier which the Prague Government 
had to accept in October engulfed 850,000 Czechs in the Reich.” ‘This was the hi 
Sipomenste which Chamberlain and Daladier had secured at Munich, and to whi 

ied diplomacy pandered at the Berlin Conference. 
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some time past the “ decent ” Weisacker had carefully avoided 
all contact with the Czech Minister in Berlin; it was now 
decided that President Hacha and M. Chvalkovsky should 
proceed to Berlin and try to reach some settlement ; but the 
enquiry whether such a visit would be welcome seems, in 
fact, to have crossed a summons from Hitler. They left 
Prague late in the afternoon and arrived at Berlin at 10 p.m. 
Miss Hacha, who accompanied her father, was given a bouquet 
of flowers at the railway station from Ribbentrop, while a 
box of chocolates from Hitler awaited her at the hotel. 
Hacha’s interview with Hitler started at 1 o’clock in the 
morning and lasted till 4 a.m. He was told from the very 
outset that there was no question of negotiating, that he had 
to accept decisions already formed, and sign a document of 
surrender which had been prepared beforehand, that Prague 
would be occupied the next morning (German motorised 
detachments had in fact already crossed the Czech border 
and occupied the vital district of Moravska Ostrava and 
Vitkovice) ; and that if the least resistance was offered, the 
most terrible destruction would be wrought in Prague by 
the Luftwaffe (a forecast of Warsaw, Rotterdam, and 
Belgrade). Hacha fainted, was given injections; pleaded 
that he could not take decisions of such gravity without the 
assent of his Government, and was ordered to obtain it over 
the telephone ; and he finished by signing a statement that 
after “the serious situation” had been examined “ with full 
frankness,” the two sides agreed to aim at “‘ safeguarding 
calm, order, and peace in that part of Central Europe.” 
The President of the Czechoslovak State has declared 
that, in order to serve that aim and to achieve a final 
pacification, he places, with full confidence, the destiny 
of the Czech people and country into the hands of the 
Fuehrer of the German Reich. The Fuehrer has accepted 

that Declaration . . . 

In the afternoon of March 15th, Hitler entered Prague and 
hoisted the Nazi flag from the Hradchin. A chapter closed 
in the history of Czechoslovakia, and also of Europe. “ La 
Tchechoslovaquie a vécu,”’ wrote Coulondre. And Mr. Churchill 
said at Waltham Abbey on March 14th: “Not until the 
Nazi shadow has been finally lifted from Europe—as lifted 
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I am sure it will eventually be—not until then will Czecho- 
slovakia and ancient Bohemia march once again into freedom.” 
But what became now of the guarantee, or promise of a 
guarantee, given to the Czechs at Munich? In the House 
of Commons, on March 15th, Mr. Chamberlain, having 
acknowledged that there has been “a moral obligation to 
Czechoslovakia,” went on to say: 
... His Majesty’s Government have endeavoured to come 
to an agreement with the other Governments represented 
at Munich on the scope and terms of such a guarantee, 
but up to the present we have been unable to reach any 
such agreement. In our opinion the situation has 
radically altered since the Slovak Diet declared the 
independence of Slovakia. The effect of this declaration 
put an end by internal disruption to the State whose 
frontiers we had proposed to guarantee and, accordingly, 
the condition of affairs . . . which was always regarded 
by us as being only of a transitory nature has now ceased 
to exist, and His Majesty’s Government cannot accordingly 
hold themselves any longer bound by this obligation.? 
Equally remarkable in that debate was Sir John Simon’s 
account of what had happened to the guarantee: having 
summed up “ the central tragic thing ” in a dictum attributed 
to Herr Goebbels—“ the State of Czechoslovakia has ceased 
to exist ””—he put it forward as an “obvious point ” that 
“in that situation it was indeed impossible to suppose that 
a guarantee to maintain the State of Czechoslovakia could 
have any meaning at all.” In these clever explanations the 
Munichers reached their nadir. 
Two days later, at Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain delivered 
a speech which marked the end of appeasement and opened 
the way for fundamental realignments in European politics. 
1 But this was Lord Halifax’s view of the “‘ internal disruption,” expressed in the 
House of Lords on March 2oth : 
I find it impossible to believe that the sudden decision of certain Slovak leaders 


to break off from Prague, which was followed so closely by their appeal for pro- 
tection to the German Reich, was reached independently of outside influence. 
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A PLAGUE ON ALL YOUR ISMS' 


By Barsara WoorTTon 


I 
WORD that ends in ism should be a kind of 
shorthand. Shorthand notes are useful when they 
can be read back. When they cannot they are 
useless. 

Unhappily the vocabulary of politics and social 
affairs is littered with ism-words which are quite as useless, 
and considerably more dangerous, than illegible shorthand. 
Sometimes the writer or speaker of these words seems to have 
no clear idea in his own mind of what his particular ism is 
supposed to stand for: sometimes it is used, consciously or 
unconsciously, to convey a false picture of reality. In these 
cases speech (or writing) fails to perform its primary function 
as a means of communication. It is reduced to a series of 
laryngeal noises (or inkspots). When that happens, the time 
has come for a revision of vocabularies, since intelligent and 
co-operative thinking is impossible, unless there can be 
communication between the thinkers. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, such revisions ate apt to be bitterly resisted. For the 
very words that are due to be thrown away are often charged 
with violent feeling; and we are not willing to make the 
emotional adjustments necessary to discard them. 

In this context we may classify the political isms into three 
classes: the terms of indiscriminate abuse; the sacred 
dogmas; and the terms of visionary escape. The word 
Fascism was, before the war, rapidly establishing itself as an 
example of the first variety. It was applied to Mussolini’s 
Italy, to Hitler’s Germany and, from time to time, by the Left 
in this country,to Mr.Chamberlain’s government. According 
to the definitions collected by Stuart Chase,? its meaning to 
the politically unsophisticated in the United States ranged 
from “A large Florida rattlesnake in summer” via “ the 
equivalent of the National Recovery Act ” to “ what Hitler’s 
trying to put over.” One might, I suppose, reasonably 


1 The substance of a lecture given to the Fabian Summer School, 1941. 
2 The Tyranny of Words, p. 132. 
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denounce Mr. Chamberlain for some of the things for which 
one denounces Hitler or Mussolini (and particularly for the 
fact that he himself did not denounce these two as he should 
have done). But effective political thinking could only be 
frustrated by the attempt to comprise the policies of all three 
governments, or their 1938 heads, under a single term. If 
“ Fascist ” is merely a synonym for “ objectionable,” why hot 
use this word instead, and avoid implications as to the grounds, 
as distinct from the fact, of the objection ? 

To the Left wing sympathiser, the most obstinately 
obstructive example of the dogma type of ism is Marxism. 
To the question: “Are you a Marxist ? ” there really is only 
one adequate answer— What a silly question!” It has been 
nointed out hundreds of times that Marx made some very 
illuminating contributions to the interpretation of social 
phenomena. These may well be comparable to the contri- 
butions made in other fields by Darwin, Faraday, or Pasteur. 
But it is noteworthy that the tendency to erect the discoveries 
of these various pioneers into a school, an ism, or a dogma 
is in inverse proportion to their connection with social affairs. 
I have never heard the word Faradayist. Pasteurist had, I 
believe, a brief reign, and Darwinist a considerable one. 
Faraday died in 1867, Pasteur in 1895, Darwin in 1882, and 
Marx in 1883. But only in the case of Marx, has the ism 
survived to block further advances in knowledge and under- 
standing, sixty years after the death of the Master. In all the 
other instances we have assimilated the true and shaken out 
the false in what these great men left behind them, so that we 
can get on unhampered with the job of trying to add something 
of our own: with the result that much has, in fact, been added. 

It is, no doubt, legitimate to hold the opinion that Marx 
was more often, and more importantly, right, and less often 
and less importantly, wrong, than anybody else who has 
written about social affairs in the past century—or twenty 
centuries, if you prefer. If so, let us by all means pay tribute 
to his genius. By labelling yourself a Marxist you do not, 
it is true, necessarily commit yourself to more than the view 
that Marx was a wiser man than anybody else whose name 
you might alternatively adopt. But even so you are laying up 
difficulties in the event of subsequent knowledge demanding 
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a revision (as presumably some day it must) of even this 
opinion. For then you will have to disown your label ; and 
that, as experience shows, involves a certain loss of prestige, 
and so creates a serious temptation to ignore such knowl 
when it comes along. The label implies a declared bias in 
favour of stopping where somebody else stopped. Why on 
eatth should anybody wish to do this? To judge from the 
look of the world around us, we get along slowly enough, in 
all conscience, with the business of adding to our effective 
knowledge, that is, with enlarging our ability to control social 
relations satisfactorily. The last thing that we want is an 
unnecessaty brake. 

The visionary-escape type of ism is best illustrated by 
that most sorely abused of all ism-terms—socialism. Because 
of its wide influence, and because of its tendency to inhibit 
thinking just where thinking is most needed and potentially 
most fruitful, this is now one of the most dangerous of all 
political abstractions. It is, therefore, about this that I wish 
particularly to write. 

Now socialism to the socialist means something very nice. 
That much is agreed. What exactly that nice thing is is not 
so much a matter of agreement. The fact that professing 
socialists are not even of one mind as to whether the U.S.S.R. 
is, or is not, a socialist state seems to suggest a fairly funda- 
mental state of confusion. It is moreover a common 
experience for any socialist speaker who does attempt to give 
some sort of realistic body to his conception of the socialist 
society to meet the criticism: “ That is not socialism at all.” 
The obvious answer to that criticism is that it is entirely 
irrelevant. If a plan is a good plan, it does not matter two 
hoots what you label it. It should be judged on merits, and 
those who are interested should attempt to find some common 
and definable criterion of merits, and apply this to the 
particular proposal under discussion. But it is remarkable 
how seldom the criticism is dismissed on this ground. The 
fact that it can be made, and that, when made, it is not thus 
disposed of is evidence that the term socialism conveys no 
common meaning to the parties concerned, that it actually 
obstructs communication between them, and should, there- 
fore, be dropped. Fundamentally this type of argument (e.g. 
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the endless discussions as to whether the Soviet Union is or is 
not a socialist state) are not arguments about socialism at all. 
They are arguments about the (very important) subject of 

ple’s conception of desirable and undesirable ways of 
dealing with social problems ; and they are frustrated by the 
intrusion of the socialist phantom. “ Socialism” has here 
degenerated into a term of general approbation in just the 
same way as Fascism was at one time emptied of all but 
abusive significance. 

Further, the habit of thinking in terms of two, and only 
two, sharply contrasted and mutually exclusive “ systems,” 
corresponding js to the Platonic ideas of socialism and 
capitalism, and of attempting to judge concrete proposals in 
terms of these ideas, is disastrously out of touch with reality. 
From Washington to Moscow, from Stockholm to Ankara, 
the twentieth-century world exhibits a vast variety of economic 
and social experiments, customs, institutions, ways of 
behaving ; and the results produced, in terms of the everyday 
life of ordinary people, are not less varied. It is true that some 
common elements can be traced in all this confusion. But the 
attempt to fit everything into one or other of our two systems 
simply distracts attention away from differences that are 
significant towards similarities which are often imaginary. 
The only things that matter are the answers to such questions 
as: How do people live ? Are they free to speak their minds ? 
Do they have enough to eat ? What sort of houses do they 
live in? Do they have fun and gaiety in childhood, adventure 
and opportunity in youth, ease of mind and body in old age ? 
In these respects there were, before the war, great differences 
between the Danish peasantry and the slum populations of 
Chicago, between the sharecroppers of the American South 
and the miners of the Donetz basin. The system-classification 
tides roughshod over these differences, or pretends that they 
do not exist. Such make-believe will not get us anywhere. 

Use of mechanical formule about system-changing as a 
means of evading serious thought on real problems is the 
most deplorable vice of all. How many hundred times have 
not discussions about minimum wages or family allowances 
or the League of Nations or a capital levy been swept aside 
by the retort that it is no use talking about any of this till you 
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have changed the system? It happens in Labour Parties, in 
Co-operative Guilds, in undergraduate societies, among the 
W.E.A. The retort is, of course, perfectly legitimate provided 
that the critic is prepared to consider concretely what he is 
proposing to change into what, and what are the best methods 
of changing it. But how often is this the case ? The point at 
issue here is not, as is often represented, a difference between 
teformists and revolutionaries. Revolution is quite as 
capable of being expressed concretely as is any reformist 
proposal. It is very concrete when it happens! The revo- 
lutionary can advocate a general confiscation of all industrial 
property, or the suspension of suitable persons from lamp 
posts. These are intelligible policies, on the merits of which 
intelligent opinions can be formed. But a policy of changing 
one indefinable into another indefinable lies in the realm, not of 
intelligibility, nor (alas!) of works, but of faith and faith alone. 

The change-the-system attitude is, in fact, an example 
(to borrow another ism-word) of the dangerous variety of 
utopianism. It is pure fantasy: a method of escape from a 
situation which is felt to be intolerably difficult. Since one 
does not solve real problems by running away from them, 
ot by the incantation of magical formulz, the prevalence of 
this attitude (and among the Left public generally it is pre- 
valent) is extremely dangerous. To say this is not to admit 
that the label “utopian ” is necessarily pejorative. There 
are in fact two forms of utopianism. The bad form is that 
just illustrated. But the admirable and useful form is the 
utopianism of those who advocate policies which appear to 
the promoters to be in themselves desirable, but are unattain- 
able so long as other people do not share this opinion. 
J. S. Mill was utopian in this sense when he demanded equality 
of the sexes in 1869. So are many who advocate a federal 
political system in Europe after this war. But the fact that 
other people do not already agree with an opinion is the 
silliest possible reason for keeping quiet about it. If your 
view is right, how can others accept it, if they are not to hear 
of it ? If it is wrong, how can you see what is wrong with it, 
if they never have a chance to tell you? Moreover, par- 
ticularly in circumstances where public opinion has some 
influence in shaping events, it is the plain lesson of experience 
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that desirable reforms begin as paradoxes and end as common- 
places. No doubt Mill’s essay was ridiculous at the time when 
he wrote it. That was a reason for writing it. If the charge 
of utopianism is used to inhibit the expression of opinions 
that are still at the ridiculous stage, they will all, scnsihity and 
silly alike, remain permanently at that stage. 


II 

In view of the immense prestige of socialism, it is worth 
while trying to sort out a little more carefully the various 
strands that are tangled up in contemporary usage of the word : 
in order to see whether something reasonably precise and 
coherent can be made of them; and whether, if so, that 
something is a suitable subject for political campaigning. 

I have found that among professing socialists three ideas 
are associated with the word more frequently than any others. 
These are (1) social equality; (2) the full utilisation of 
resources under a system of “‘ production for use and not for 
profit ; ” and (3) public ownership or socialisation of industry. 
Possibly the most widely acceptable definition of socialism 
is that it is a state of society in which all these objectives have 
been attained. 

If so, the use of a single ism to cover the lot begs a number 
of questions. For these three aims stand on quite different 
levels. In particular there is a confusion of ends and means ; 
and it is very dangerous to wrap up your ends and means in 
one bundle and stamp the lot with the socialist seal. For to 
do this is to beg the question of whether the means proposed 
will in fact promote the ends desired. And that implies that, 
if you should ever come to think that they will not, you will 
be unable to say so without raising doubts as to the sincerity 
of your socialist faith. 

For example : social equality is desired, when it is desired, 
for its own sake; or at most as a direct constituent in human 
happiness and dignity. It is, I think definable with fair 
precision. At all events it is clear that large differences in 
wealth, opportunity, or prestige unrelated to function, militate 
against it. So, if we wish for an equalitarian society, let us 
get on with the job of tackling these. 

11 have tried to define it in End Social Inequality (New Democratic Order Series), 
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The “fullest available use of resources” is also an 
intelligible end, at least if it is read to mean the abolition of 
avoidable poverty. But economists have legitimately pointed 
out that, in view of the great variety covered by the omnibus 
word “ resources,” and the fact that these can be used in 
thousands of different ways, maximum production is an 
extremely elusive goal to define in theory, or to recognise in 
practice. Are four vacuum cleaners and six bicycles more 
or less than six vacuum cleaners and four bicycles? This is 
not just the hair-splitting of the sequestered academic. It is 
a real problem that arises in real practice. It puzzles the heads 
of the Soviet planners in the actual business of plan-making. 
Every elaborate modern community must have some method 
of deciding how much of what is to be produced. And the 
choice of that method calls for hard thinking. Recently, some 
of that thinking has been undertaken by economists who are 
also professing socialists. Some of these economists have 
argued that the most reliable method will, in general, be to 
work upon the principle of producing the things that show 
a profit and stopping the production of those that are not, 
in the strict commercial sense, profitable. This is a highly 
technical matter and cannot be argued here. These economists 
may be wrong; but at least they have called attention to a 
practical problem, and have shown up the void covered by 
the production-for-use-and-not-for-profit formula. That 
formula cannot tell you when or where to open a railway 
or a mine, to build or demolish a house in your socialist 
society. No doubt, if you spent thousands of pounds on a 
branch line which only served a village of three hundred 
people, and these people already had access to another railway 
a mile or so away, somebody would ase the new line. But does 
it follow that you ought therefore to build it ? 

The third strand in the socialist bundle is unmistakably 
means rather than end. A nationalised industry is not an 
element in happiness and dignity in the way that living on 
terms of fellowship and equality with your neighbours is. 
Socialisation is desirable, if it is desirable, because it is expected 
that it will enable people to live better, or to have more 


P 1e.g. Dickinson, The Economics of Socialism: Hall, The Economic System in a Socialist 
tate. 
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freedom, not because it is a Good-Thing-in-Itself. Here there 
are several points to be noted. First, it is plain that socialisa- 
tion of industry can be used to promote ends that are in flat 
contradiction to the freedom and equalitarian abundance 
which are also tied up in the same socialist bundle. It can, 
for instance, be used to promote the domination of a bureau- 
cratic hierarchy; and it certainly seems to be an essential 
element in totalitarian war-making. So we had better reserve 
judgment about the socialisation business until we know what 
we are socialising for. It is not a matter of principle: it is a 
matter of method or expediency. 

Second, it is by no means certain that socialisation is always 
and in all circumstances the ideal road to equality and 
abundance. Economic and administrative inventiveness has 
not been idle in the past half-century, and one might as well 
keep abreast of it. There are a hundred and one weapons 
beside formal transfer of ownership to public authorities in 
the armoury of those who know what they want, and are 
prepared to be intelligently opportunist about getting it. 
There is for instance the limitation of profit, the ceiling 
income, the deliberate adjustment of controlled prices, the 
free distribution at the taxpayer’s expense, the compulsory 
delivery. Most of these are very modern inventions. It is 
absurd to dismiss out of hand their possibilities in the creation 
of a society in which people live well and on terms of equality 
with one another—merely because they are not traditionally 
included under the term socialism, which was itself invented 
before they were. It would be no more absurd to refuse to 
listen, even experimentally, to a broadcast concert, merely 
because, traditionally, prior to the invention of radio and 
gramophone, music could only be enjoyed if the listener was 
within earshot of the actual performers. 

And, third, it is the final absurdity to suppose that, because 
socialisation is itself a traditional element in socialism, therefore 
it can, in and by itself, eliminate a// that is objectionable in 
capitalist industry. It is true that a worker in a publicly- 
owned enterprise cannot be embittered by the thought that 
one result of his day’s work is to make a particular rich man 
richer still. That is important. But that is not everything. 
That does not mean that when the alarm-clock rouses the 
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Soviet factory worker he is never tempted to steal another 
hour’s sleep; or that he never wishes his wage packet was 
larger or his annual holiday longer. There are some things 
about going to work for azy employer, which are the same 
yesterday, to-day and to-morrow. 

In any complex and specialised society there must, in fact, 
always be conflicts of group interest. One of the most 
persistent of these is the employer-worker conflict—in one 
or other of its many forms. The Soviet authorities know that 
very well; though their uncritical admirers in this country 
frequently do them ill service by pretending that they do not. 
In the Soviet Union elaborate machinery is provided for 
dealing with these conflicts in the form of agreements between 
enterprises and their employees, regulating the conditions of 
employment. Whether these agreements are, in fact, freely 
negotiated or duly observed is not, in this connection, of 
significance. The fact that they are made at all is an admission 
that employer and employee cannot be expected to see eye 
to eye on all points, and that their mutual relations must 
adjusted somehow. 

In a well-ordered community these conflicts would of 
course be reduced to a minimum ; but the well-ordered state 
will, equally, be alive to the need to provide smooth-working 
machinery for settling those that must remain. Certainly such 
conflicts need not always be the same, still less need they be 
as exacerbated, as those that disfigure contemporary England 
or America. But they cannot all be charmed away by the fact 
that in a socialist state we should all, in some general sense, 
be working for the community. Working for the com- 
munity for four hundred roubles is not the same thing as doing 
the same work for the same community for six hundred. 


Ii 

The moral of all this is, I think, that we must be as concrete 
as possible in our ends, and intelligently empirical in our 
choice of means. Rather than embark upon a full-blooded 
campaign for “ socialism ” or the “ socialist faith,” we should 
draw up a list of some half-dozen specific objectives that must 
take front place in any reconstruction programme. Such a 
list might include (1) the essential personal freedoms that 
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have been traditional in this country : these do not need much 
definition because we have been familiar with them in actual 
practice ; (2) a nutrition standard expressed in terms of the 
minimum constituents of a physiologically satisfactory diet ; 
(3) a housing standard expressed in terms of space-plus- 
amenities (eg. a bathroom for every family); (4) an edu- 
cational standard in terms of the duration of school life and 
the provision of so many places in such and such types of 
post-elementary schools and colleges ; (5) a leisure standard 
expressed as so many hours a week to do what you like with ; 
and (6) a limit on inequality expressed as nobody’s income 
to be more than x times anybody else’s. 

This is not intended as a considered or final list. The 
items are chosen merely to illustrate the degree of concreteness 
necessary, and the fact that if specific ends of this kind were in 
fact achieved, it would not matter at all whether you called 
the result socialism or not. (If we pitched the standards high 
enough and wide enough, there would not be much else to 
bother about for a good while to come!) Whatever the list 
contains, the point is that it must be concrete ; and the next 
step must be to draft considered plans for getting from here 
to there. 

These plans will certainly necessitate the nationalisation 
of some industries ; the establishment of drastic controls in 
others; the manipulation of prices so as to provide satis- 
factory incentives in yet others. The choice of means will 
demand much knowledge and much unprejudiced thinking. 
Never mind. All that matters is to find, and to follow, the 
particular road which will get us to the particular destination 
in view. Then we can tick off the items on our list one by 
one as actually accomplished. And then add others, of course. 

There is another reason for taking this very earthy view 
of the task before us. That reason derives from a particular 
diagnosis of the causes of our present discontents. The 
essence of that diagnosis is that more is at fault with our heads 
than with out hearts. This is not a popular view with the 
Left at present. On the contrary, a remarkable retreat into 
ethics is already in progress. Victor Gollancz has written a 
plea for a new political morality: John Strachey has spoken 
to the undergraduates of Oxford (or was it Cambridge ?) of 
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the virtue of love : and the Fabian Society is sponsoring a new 
campaign for socialism with a special stress on the ethical. 

But are the implications of all this in keeping with the facts 
of experience? The fundamental ethical drives of most 
people, most of the time, seem to me sufficiently admirable 
to be capable of sustaining a world which would be absolute 
heaven by comparison with that in which we now live—if only 
those drives had a chance to express themselves efficiently. Kindliness 
and generosity are notoriously widespread virtues. The 
number of perverts who derive pleasure from the infliction of 
serious injury upon their neighbours is still, in ordinary 
experience, very small. No doubt it can be increased by suit- 
able education, as has been done in Nazi Germany ; but for 
this purpose a pretty deliberate and rigorous training seems 
to be necessary. 

And yet the most amiable people are perpetrating the most 
revolting cruelties upon one another. That is the essential 
tragedy of our present plight. And only those who can out- 
Vansittart Vansittart deny that this is true of many millions 
now fighting on both sides. Does not this tragedy suggest 
that what is at fault is not so much a breakdown of morality 
as a failure to provide the channels through which good moral 
sentiments can make themselves effective in public affairs ? 
Thousands of Englishmen, Frenchmen, Czechs, Dutch are 
to-day convinced that it is only by the perpetration of these 
cruelties, by killing, maiming and blinding their fellow- 
creatures that they can safeguard the survival of ordinary 
toleration and kindliness. They never ought to have got 
into a position in which such a proposition would make sense. 
They + got into it, not because they like it, not because of 
their own viciousness, not even because of the viciousness of the 
Germans. They have got into it because of their own and the 
Germans’ failure to think through, and to bring into being, 
the social institutions which, in our bewilderingly complex 
world, would enable their decent feelings to find efficient 
social expression. In a simple orderly community, like a 
village, it is easy to be friendly to your neighbour if you 
happen to feel like it. In our complicated anarchic world, 
whatever you may feel, it is impossible. 

It is useless to tell people to be good when they (and you) 
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are good already. Those who do so lay themselves open to 
the suspicion of trying to be good because they have failed 
to be clever—the more so when the call for goodness comes 
from those whose political morality has been as irreproachable 
as that of the leaders of our ethical drive. Indeed it is worse 
than useless. It is dangerous. For if the channels along which 
ethical fervour can discharge itself in effectively promoting its 
own ends are blocked, one or other of two things will happen. 
Either there will be frustration and disastrous disillusion ; 
or the emotion will be diverted into courses leading to ends 
utterly opposed to those which it was intended to realise. 
The first is what happened here in the reconstruction period 
after the last war. The second is what made Germany Nazi. 


IV 

The whole of the above is an attempted application of a 
more general proposition: that is the proposition that the 
future of civilisation—perhaps one should rather say the 
creation of civilisation—depends, not upon a change of heart 
ot upon greater moral fervour, but upon the application to 
social and political problems of the scientific method which 
has accomplished such marvels in other fields. That method 
implies patient and accurate observation of the facts, and 
choice of means, not for the satisfaction which their use gives 
to the user, but for the likelihood that they will, in fact, 
promote the ends in view. It is the attitude which cleans the 
carburettor, instead of kicking it, when the car will not go. 
Above all, it is an attitude which is innocent of the loathsome 
art of propaganda, in every sense except that of the effective 
publication of verifiable statements. 

The faint marks of that attitude are just beginning to make 
themselves visible in social and political life: but only just. 
The volume of precise knowledge of social conditions is 
slowly growing. Mass Observation, for all its crudities and 
imperfections, has taught us a 4ttle about the actual facts of 
our own behaviour. Gallup Surveys have made it a /ittle 
more difficult for every politician to claim that “the whole 
country is behind ” his every dictum. 

In this astonishing age we have learnt to fly above the 
eatth and to voyage beneath the deeps of the ocean. Our 
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stockings are made from coal and air, our spectacle frames 
from milk. We make love without conceiving and have our 
teeth removed without pain. And all this has been accom- 
plished, not by campaigning for isms, but by the unfettered 
exercise of the human intelligence. A nation-wide campaign 
under the slogan “ Rise above it ” never put a single aeroplane 
into the air. Already the nineteenth century has gone down 
to history as the age of discovery in the non-human sciences. 
The opportunity is open to write the history of the century 
that lies before us as the age of science in human affairs. If 
that opportunity is lost, there may well be no history at all. 








SOME REFLECTIONS ON 
GOVERNMENT IN WARTIME 


By Haroxtp J. Lasx1 


I 

E have passed through more than two years 

of a war that has been as searching a scrutiny 

of our political institutions as any to which 

they have been subjected since the Napoleonic 

period. Obviously, it is too early to pronounce 
with any confidence upon the result ; probably not until the 
peace is well settled shall we begin to have the materials for 
a detached judgment. What I write here is, therefore, no more 
than a series of notes upon aspects of their functioning by 
which I happen myself to have been impressed, together with 
some attempt to explain the causes of the position as I see it. 
The conclusions I have formed are necessarily provisional ; 
granted the pace of events, they cannot hope to be more. 
They may perhaps serve the useful purpose of indicating to 
others phenomena which need explanation in the light of the 
possible future they may influence. 


II 

The outstanding feature of the political landscape is the 
overwhelming predominance of the Prime Minister. None 
of his colleagues looms even approachably in the public eye ; 
none of his critics dares even to suggest that he has outstayed 
his welcome. It is improbable that any Prime Minister has 
been so fully the master of his forces, least of all in a coalition 
government, as Mr. Churchill. The position is interesting 
because, as yet, his months of office have not been associated 
with any serious German defeat ; and they have been marked, 
as in Libya and Crete, by reverses at least comparable with 
those which led to the fall of the Chamberlain government. 
It is interesting, further, because his predominance is not 
accompanied by any such effort to build for him the kind of 
personal machine which, on the skilful use of the patronage, 
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Mr. Lloyd George built for himself in the last war. In most 
vital — of policy, their contours are decisively shaped by 
his preferences. He controls strategy as Minister of Defence. 
He defines the supreme principles, as in his speech on Russia 
of June 22nd, 1941, of foreign policy. The level at which 
propaganda shall function has clearly depended on his 
judgment. His well-known a have been the decisive 
factor in Indian policy ; he binds to his chariot wheel these 
Labour colleagues who are bound by party principles which 
deny the very premisses he accepts. If there have been social 
and economic reforms during his Premiership, there has been 
none for which he would not have been prepared to be 
responsible as a Liberal Minister under Mr. Asquith before 
1914; and none of them has been incompatible with his 
pivotal position as leader of the Conservative Party. In the 
light of its well-known declaration, on consenting to take 
office under Mr. Churchill, that it did so as a “ full partner,” 
the secondary réle of the Labour Party in his administration 
only reinforces the vigour of his supremacy. 

What is the source of this supremacy ? It lies, I think, in a 
number of factors. In part, it is the outcome of the fact, 
evident ever since the overthrow of Mr. Asquith by Mr. 
Lloyd George, that crisis government always enhances the 
position of the Prime Minister. This is true of every occupant 
of the office since 1916; and the apparent exception of 
Mr. Baldwin is shown to be no exception by the experience 
of the abdication. A comparable phenomenon, it may be 
noted, is also true of the American Presidency in the same 
period. Crisis government, especially in wartime, seems to 
require the embodiment of the national effort in a person in 
whom popular confidence can be maintained. Whether this 
is related to the sense of security the child feels in paternal 
protection in a period of anxiety is a problem I cannot answer. 
What is, I think, certain is that a concentration of interest in 
one man takes place which puts him, while he retains con- 
fidence, on a level where no power can rival his. In policy, 
in appointments to office, in power to override even the 
decisions of colleagues, the Prime Minister is no longer, as 
in the classic theory, primus inter pares ; he is the master of 
an organisation in which he has important subordinates, but, 
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quite certainly, no equal. There seems to be almost a 
psychological compulsion in the nation to be able to regard 
one man as indispensable. 

The reality of the safeguards upon the obvious dangers 
of this position are, I think, beyond question. They are 
broadly three in number. The Prime Minister must retain 
his hold upon the House of Commons which is, by nature, 
an organisation the genius of which is for criticism of the 
Executive power. He cannot side-track the House; on the 
vital occasion he must make his case there, and, if he is felt 
not to have made it, he begins to lose hold of his eminence. 
He must, moreover, be able so to speak to the nation that it 
recognises not only its own purposes in his, but, almost more, 
its own spirit in his spirit. From this angle, the contrast 
between Mr. Chamberlain’s incapacity, and Mr. Churchill’s 
capacity, to evoke this recognition is very striking. The 
third factor is, I think, the press. There can be little doubt 
that, alongside the “ stereotype ” of the Prime Minister that 
he seeks himself to construct by his policy and actions, there 
is another which, in the long run, takes shape from the 
comment made upon this effort by the press. While the two 
mainly coincide, his position will not easily be assailed ; when 
the two widely diverge the signals are set at danger and 
since, in a crisis period, the normal limits of party loyalty are 
more swiftly transcended than at other times, since, further, 
the loyalty of the colleague to his leader within the party is 
more easily broken, the influence of public and press opinion 
on these means that only the continued assurance of success 
in policy is likely to keep the Prime Minister in office. He is 
indispensable only while he is able to maintain the conviction 
by success that he is in fact indispensable. 

The safeguards, as I say, are real; some of the con- 
sequences of the eminence he occupies deserve note. The 
Prime Minister’s power to elevate unknown men is great ; 
I doubt whether any of the Labour Ministers knew either 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton or Lord Leathers before they discovered 
them as colleagues. His power to terminate careers without 
fear of reprisal is not less great; Mr. Churchill’s relegation 
of Mr. Duff Cooper, Mr. Cross, and Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 
to elevated obscurity is pretty clearly the kindly interval which 
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precedes political silence. Perhaps in some ways his power 
over men was most decisively shown in the Moore-Brabazon 
incident ; for there he insisted in retaining in office, in the 
face of profound public indignation, an unpopular minister 
who had been guilty of what was, at the least, a grave 
indiscretion in a vital realm of policy. 

To this must be added the problem of getting attention 
for issues from the Prime Minister. The calls upon his time 
are hardly more immense than the formidable barrage which 
protects him from the outside world. Some of his lesser 
colleagues have not seen him personally, except in the House, 
since he became Prime Minister; others speak with awed 
gratitude of a brief interview accorded them. It is, I suspect, 
far easier for a visiting journalist of eminence from America 
or the Dominions to penetrate to him. He has little direct 
contact with his critics: Most of what they have to say he 
either hears publicly in parliamentary debate, or in the form 
of written comment. His own environment, in short, is less 
that of the give-and-take of the normal political period, but 
rather that of the subordination-acceptance of the crisis 
atmosphere when direct contradiction is not easily compatible 
with the eminence he occupies. There is nothing in his 
environment comparable in significance to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
need to watch the activities of Mr. Asquith and his supporters, 
on the one hand, or the trade union leaders on the other. 
Anything corresponding to the first is absent; and the 
greater urgency of the time means that the attitude of the 
second is confined to deputations which are satisfied to act 
on the level of persuasion. 

If the Prime Minister were not a man of exceptional 
energy and acute flashes of imaginative insight, his position 
would be fraught with great, even dangerous, problems. 
There is not to-day any civil servant with Morant’s power of 
insisting on attention to great problems; there is not a 
ministerial colleague whose contingent power to succeed him 
makes his every word of weight ; and there are no personal 
friends about him whose candour equals their admiration. 
Mr. Churchill, of course, has the eagle glance. But he does 
not allow that glance unduly to dwell on those features of the 
landscape which do not especially attract his interest ; and he 
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seldom remembers that things are revealed to the humble 
earthworm which escape the eagle’s imperial glance. Were 
it not that the rest of his position is its dependence upon a 
public opinion which only success can, in the long run, hold, 
there would be something in the atmosphere that it would 
be difficult not to compare with the psychological atmosphere 
of a Grand Vizier’s court. 

Part of it, no doubt, is the result of the extraordinary 
personal hold Mr. Churchill has won alike over his colleagues 
and the public. The first are dazzled by his immense 
superiority ; their doubts and differences become acquiescence 
in most major matters almost before they have succeeded in 
formulating them. The public is won by the knowledge that, 
despite all errors in policy and administration, the power to 
hold, and the will to win steadily mount; and by its inner 
confidence that the deep compassion for suffering which is 
one of Mr. Churchill’s greatest gifts, the real source, indeed, 
of what sympathy for liberal ideas he has, will always make 
him eager to assuage it wherever it grips his attention. 

Yet it must be added, I think, that the experience since 
Dunkirk reinforces two conclusions in this realm. It is bad 
for any government not to havealigned against it an 
opposition powerful enough to compel it to continuous 
scrutiny of its own foundations. That was evident in the 
Chamberlain period. The fact that “appeasement” was 
never in danger in the division lobbies meant that Mr. 
Chamberlain did not hear the voice of even so eloquent a 
Cassandra as Mr. Churchill. It is bad, also, for any cabinet 
when no colleague can talk to the Prime Minister on a level 
of equality. The best results of our system are attained when 
the supremacy of the Premier is, indeed, marked, but not so 
marked that his voice alone is effectively heard. For that 
means that men who ought to have the status of collaborators 
have in fact the position of subordinates. The shaping of 
policy is not genuine team-work in the creative sense of that 
word. He initiates and controls ; they question and amend. 
They are like passengers inside a coach to whom the driver 
gives attention only when the check-string is fiercely pulled. 
The by-standers know that they are in the coach; but it is 
to the driver’s activities only that they give attention. 
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One of the dogmas with which this country entered the 
war was the adequacy of its civil service for any task to which 
it might be called ; and it is the dogma least likely to survive. 
The administrative division, at any rate, has shown an absence 
of imagination and audacity, an unwillingness to attempt 
experiments proportionate to the urgency, which make the 
future of civil service organisation one of the major problems 
of the post-war period. 

What are the reasons of this inadequacy? The first, | 
think, is the fact that the predominant temper and outlook 
of the administrative class represents that of a single section 
only of opinion; for even those in the service who, like 
Sir Horace Wilson, have climbed into power from below are 
promoted as much for their “soundness” as for their 
capacity. The major assumptions of the important officials 
are roughly those of the ruling class of Great Britain; and 
they do not easily incline either to policies or to methods 
which might lie outside the area in which that class feels 
confident and comfortable. They perform all the actions 
within that area with competence, great tact, and a real zest 
for administrative perfection. They regard all principles 
outside the area to which they are accustomed as rene 
and impracticable. When, therefore, they come, as with the 
war, to a crisis period, in which the classic assumptions they 
make are in hazard, they tend to set the limits of experiment 
more narrowly and less audaciously than either the times 
permit or the circumstances demand. 

A second reason is connected with this, though its origin 
is different. Little of the last war had been expected or 
planned. The result was that new Departments were rapidly 
created and entrusted to new men. They were mostly young ; 
and their habits had not been hardened into a routine by long 
years of a traditional discipline. In this war, the main 
administrative innovations had been planned; and the men 
chosen to fill the vital places were either middle-aged officials, 
already eminent, or retired civil servants brought back to give 
their experience to the common effort. The result was that 
not only did tradition control the normal problems in their 
new scale, tradition controlled also the new problems. 
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The men in charge were by definition wedded to habits they 
were largely incapable of questioning. There was none of 
the flexibility and freshness so striking in the war of 1914-18. 

A third reason, I think, lies in the impact of criticism by 
the House of Commons on the administrative process. The 
theory of the Civil Service is that it does not make mistakes ; 
it is, of course, like other human institutions, capable of 
monumental blunders. But one of its main ardours, to which 
immense energy is devoted, is the concealment of those 
blunders from the public view, and especially from the view 
of Parliament. In the game of question-and-answer in the 
House, it has become an unchallengeable rule that while a 
Department must not evade the truth in its reply, it can be 
economical of the truth, and it may be skilful in the provision 
of the perspective in which it sets the truth. This has the 
twofold advantage of saving the Minister from difficult 
situations and preventing attacks on details from ascending 
into investigations of principle. Anyone who studies the 
replies of the Service Departments on rearmament in the 
period from 1936 to 1939, and studies these in the context 
of Viscount Gort’s despatch on the 1940 campaign in France 
and Belgium will, if in an extreme instance, see the con- 
sequences of the system. 

Now I cannot myself believe that it is not dangerous 
for men who assist in the making of vital decisions to spend 
so rm a part of their energies in heilding this twilight world. 
It makes them anxious to see as little as possible in its stark 
clarity. It persuades them to postpone the consideration of 
anything which may arouse acute controversy ; and it tends 
to make them shrink from those positive innovations which 
so easily put a bureaucracy on the defensive. More than this. 
The knowledge that any of its actions may mean that a 
powerful interest will use the House of Commons as an 
instrument of attack begets a habit of avoiding the action 
which may offend the powerful interest. The result on the 
service seems to me to breed a race of men a large part of 
whose ability is devoted to building a strong case for letting 
well alone: the assumption being that what is, is necessarily 
well. Such a service does not easily adapt its habits to the 
bitter exigencies of war. Innovation on the grand scale, 
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utter frankness, relentless attack upon obstructive interests, 
rapid adaptation to the wholly unexpected, the ruthless 
rejection of the men who do not rise to the occasion, these 
are the qualities for which war calls in officials; and they 
are pretty exactly the qualities against which the main genius 
of our civil service has been directed. 

To two other elements in the situation it is worth while 
to direct attention. I have already noted the emphatic 
supremacy of the Prime Minister in the inter-war years. 
That has, I think, led to a habit in the civil service of keeping 
a weather-eye cocked on the Prime Minister as a matter of 
special importance. More: it has meant that in those realms 
of policy in which the Prime Minister took a special interest, 
pao in which he had strong views, it was not easy for an 
important official to have any influence unless he accepted 
the premisses of the Prime Minister. The fate of Sir Robert 
Vansittart is the decisive commentary upon this situation. 
But it had two more subtle effects. The first was a kind of 
prenatal control on the views of any ambitious official which 
were likely to make him ma/ vu in 10, Downing Street ; and 
the second was a tendency to promote to the highest places 
those officials who would not add to the overwhelming 
burdens which already rest upon the Prime Minister by forcing 
him to the continuous revaluation of principles he held vital. 
This has made, in the inter-war years, for the emergence of 
a type in Whitehall whose primary characteristic is adapt- 
ability ; and it has meant, also, an anxiety on his part to 
surround himself with colleagues capable of the same quality. 
Neither knowledge nor courage have mattered so much as 
the ability to fit the frame of assumptions within which the 
Prime Minister proposed to dwell. 

The other element is the increasing tendency of the Civil 
Servant, either before, or after, retirement to accept an 
important post in the business world. This has led to the 
emergence of relations hardly possible between 1870 and 
1914. The prizes of the business world are great; and an 
able man who feels either that the highest awards of his own 
profession are not available to him, or that, at sixty, a dignified 
leisure on pension is not enough, cannot help feeling attracted 
by them. Anyone who surveys the record in this field can 
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hardly avoid the sense that it opens vistas which, if they prove 
attractive, have a perceptible influence on policy. Conscious 
adaptation to these influences is no doubt exceptional ; the 
resounding vigour of the Fisher report on the Air Ministry 
case is proof of the service’s grasp of the principle that 
integrity is the foundation of official influence. But there 
remains an important gap between the fruits of conscious 
ambition and the adjustments of unexplored hopes. We have 
not discovered how to bridge that gap. 


IV . 

I have dwelt upon two aspects only of the light thrown 
by the war on the problems of our government. Obviously 
there is the material in our experience for a full-scale 
investigation which needs to be as searching as it is wide. 
I will only add here that, in my judgment, the scale of 
innovation that is required if our governmental machinery 
is to be adequate to contemporary problems is as great as at 
any time since the major reforms which followed upon the 
Northcote-Trevelyan report. We are trying to run the 
positive state with institutions largely devised for the negative 
state. Neither in the amassing of information, nor in its 
assessment for conclusions ; neither in our ways of discovering 
capacity, nor in the use we make of it when found; neither 
in our recognition of the need from time to time, but, above 
all, in a crisis period, to examine first a nor in our 
valuation of the results of examination, have we the technique 
or the institutions necessary to our situation. Largely, we 
grope in the dark because we shrink from the blinding effect 
of light. It is time that we made up our minds to be prepared 
for the consequences of a new society. For its claims are 
being formulated ; and we can meet them wisely only if we 
have the institutions adapted to their understanding. 
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THE MINISTRY OF WAR 
TRANSPORT 


By Ernest Davies 


ITAL as is an efficient transport system to the 

country’s war effort, after more than two years of 

war, Britain’s transport services have not yet 

been welded into a co-ordinated unit. Steps have 

been taken and much has been achieved, but the 
conception of all transport as a single industry, with its various 
services complementary one to the other, is still lacking. 
The fault lies in too careful handling of transport interests, 
the tackling of problems piecemeal as they arose, and a refusal 
to act boldly from the beginning. 

If, at the outbreak of war, all transport services had been 
taken over by the State, and operated by a transport executive 
representative of all branches, but directly responsible to the 
Government, problems would have arisen and difficulties 
have been experienced, but it is unlikely they would have 
been greater than those resulting from the slow extension of 
control which circumstances coripelled. Over-all control, 
with the weeding out of non-essentials, would have been 
preferable to the selective method, with its inefficiency and 
inadequacy, which results from lack of co-ordination. Had 
such a bold step been taken, it is inconceivable that the 
transport system would have been less efficient than now, 
and highly probable that it would have been more so. More 
recently, transport administration has been moving at an 
increased tempo towards co-ordination, thanks to adminis- 
trative changes made in the spring of 1941—eighteen months 
late. 

The Ministry of Transport was often regarded as a 
cinderella among government departments. Set up in 1919, 
the powers and duties of other government departments 
relating to railways, tramways, canals, roads and road 
transport, harbours, docks and piers were transferred to it. 
Under subsequent legislation its powers and responsibilities 
in relation to highway development and the control of road 
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transport were increased. Illogically tacked on to these 
related functions was the extraneous task of controlling 
electricity developments, etc. Ministers have come and gone 
at the Ministry of Transport more frequently than elsewhere, 
and only during the latter part of Herbert Morrison’s period 
of office was its Minister a member of the Cabinet. Although 
the Ministry has often served as the trial ground for budding 
politicians, and as a stepping stone for higher office, a 
Ministry that nobody particularly loved, with frequently 
changing Ministers, was not the ideal training centre for 
efficient administrators. Nor when war came was it 
particularly well equipped to deal with the added responsi- 
bilities thrust upon it. Captain Euan Wallace was then 
Minister of Transport and he was replaced by Lord Reith 
(then Sir John) in May, 1940. The latter’s tenancy lasted 
only until October, 1940, and his successor’s, Colonel 
Moore Brabazon, until May, 1941, when the Ministries of 
Transport and Shipping were merged. During this twenty- 
month period, there were thus three Ministers of Transport, 
with an average wartime tenure of office of about seven 
months apiece. On the merger, Lord Leathers, a business 
man with shipping interests, became the Minister of War 
Transport, and Colonel Llewellin and Sir Arthur Salter, its 
joint parliamentary secretaries. The latter remained in U.S.A. 
in connection with the vital tasks assigned to him there, and 
similar to those carried out so successfully during the war of 
1914-18. This left the former to carry on the normal duties 
of Parliamentary Secretary at home, made the more onerous 
because of the new Minister’s membership of the House of 
Lords. To the new Ministry were transferred all the previous 
functions of the two Ministries except those relating to 
electricity, which were returned to the Board of ‘Trade. 


BEFORE THE MERGER 

Prior to the merger, the Ministry of Transport retained 
its pre-war duties, but became more directly responsible for 
the railways, which under the Defence Regulations the 
Government took over on September ist, 1939. Their 
operation, however, was left to the Railway Executive 
Committee, which, made up of the general managers of the 
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main line companies and the Chairman of the London 
Passenger Transport Board, with Sir Ralph Wedgwood, 
formerly with the L.N.E.R., as government appointed Chair- 
man, acted as agency for the Ministry. The Ministry of 
Shipping, set up in October, 1939, was responsible for 
merchant shipping and the British mercantile marine, for 
securing maximum use of neutral shipping and co-operating 
with the allies on shipping affairs. 

The Ministry of Shipping’s responsibility ended with the 
docking of ships. The Ministry of Transport then took over. 
This division of function was a serious fault. From the 
arrival of ships at home ports to their departure, the Ministry 
of Transport was responsible for the discharge and loading 
of cargo and for the clearing of goods from the ports. The 
convoy system results in periodic concentration at the ports 
of large numbers of ships and abnormal quantities of goods. 
Shortage of shipping and its reduced speed in convoys make 
its quickest possible turn round essential. Enemy bombing 
renders the rapid removal of cargoes inland vital ; bottlenecks 
in the ports gravely reduce shipping efficiency by preventing 
its maximum use, and endangering its cargoes. In a few 
hours the safe conduct of ships through enemy-infested seas 
on which days or weeks of hazardous vigil has been expended 
is rendered valueless if ships and goods are subsequently 
destroyed in the dock or on the quayside. The speedier the 
passage of goods through the ports and the faster the release 
of the ship, the less is the risk of loss. 

The division of function between the two ministries 
contributed to unnecessary delays and some serious losses. 
Among the causes of delay were insufficient equipment at the 
ports, lack of railway wagons, lack of transport to remove 
the goods which overflowed the warehouses and held up 
receipt of goods for export which delayed departure of ships. 
There were also labour difficulties, the system of casual 
employment of dock labour being unsuited to wartime 
conditions. Co-operation in handling shipping at ports was 
effected through Port Emergency Committees on which 
Port Authorities, rail, road, labour, employers, traders, the 
Ministry of Shipping and Overseas Shipping Owners as well 


1For account of port delays, see tenth report of Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, zoth March, 1941. 
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as all government departments interested in transport were 
represented. These committees proved somewhat large and 
unwieldy, and conflicting interests, particularly as between 
the different ministries, could not always be rapidly resolved. 

Another cause for delay in unloading was lack of co- 
operation between the Ministries in overseas ports. Intelligent 
loading of cargoes in ships, and as between different ships, 
makes for maximum use. Although the Ministry of Transport 
was responsible for unloading and dispersing cargoes inland, 
it was not represented in overseas ports, and therefore had 
no voice in the arrangement of the cargoes. Each problem 
was tackled piecemeal, though the fundamental fault was 
that the Ministry of Shipping was concerned only with the 
movement of ships, and the Ministry of Transport with 
home ports and internal transport. To overcome dock 
labour difficulties decasualisation was initiated. Under special 
schemes for the Clyde and Mersey the Ministry employed 
dock labour on a weekly wage basis. A later scheme to keep 
up a full, regular, mobile labour force in other ports has 
since been worked out. A National Dock Labour Corporation 
has been formed on which employers and workers have 
three representatives each. Regular employment is guaran- 
teed, the employers paying the dockers while at work and 
the Corporation between jobs. This scheme is to cover 
London, Bristol Channel, Firth of Forth, the Humber and 
the North-East coast. 

Work of the Port Emergency Committees has to some 
extent been superseded by the appointment of Regional Port 
Directors with greater powers and able to make quick 
decisions. The problem of inland transport remained, but 
was relieved somewhat by the organisation of a pool of road 
transport lorries to be used as a piece of government 
emergency machinery for evacuating freight from congested 
ports. Port equipment was improved by the transfer from 
other ports, and fresh cranes, trucks, etc., were obtained and 
additional railway wagons of special types constructed. 
Railway wagon shortage was felt in other directions, notably 
in the coal industry. The position was vastly improved in 
May, 1941, when wagon control was centralised. Pooling 
of wagons had been introduced early in the war. 
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AFTER THE MERGER 

Only with the merger of the two ministries could complete 
co-ordination of movement of goods from shipment overseas 
to delivery at its final destination be achieved. The transport 
of goods to this country and their distribution on arrival 
consists of a whole series of operations performed by different 
agencies, but is essentially a continuous process, the speed 
and success of which depends on a correct adjustment of 
each separate operation, both of internal and external 
transport. It was logical that responsibility for the whole 
process should be concentrated in one government department. 
The misfortune is that this was realised only after the country 
had been at war for twenty months. To-day full knowledge 
about ships’ movements and cargoes is in the possession of 
the same department as that having full information as to 
the capacity of inland transport, and it becomes possible to 
integrate the whole process. In this matter of clearing the 
ports the advantage of single control is seen. The Ministry 
takes the ports as the central point of contact between the 
different services, and its Port and Transit Control therefore 
constitutes one of the main sections of the department. Its 
task is to secure the proper distribution of ships to ports, 
the equipment and operation of those ports and the provision 
of labour. In linking the movement of ships with inland 
transport there has been a great improvement over the 
conditions ruling when the Select Committee reported. This 
link between ships and inland transport is effected through 
a committee on which representatives of all government 
departments concerned sit with the Ministry of Transport ; 
it diverts ships to ports in relation to cargoes carried and their 
destination. It is not however concerned with the transport 
which carries it away from the port, only with choosing the port. 

The availability of the services depends upon their 
efficiency and adequacy. Success or failure of transport 
co-ordination depends on the most effective use of all available 
facilities to meet the demands. In wartime, the test is no 
longer economy of operation but the continuous movement 
of supplies without the creation of bottlenecks. Up to the 
merger of the two ministries, transport had partly failed. 
Since the merger there has been some progress but complete 
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success is circumscribed by a pre-war conception of 
transport divisions, a refusal to cut across them and the 
preservation of the industry in such a form that it can 
return to the status quo when peace is established. The 
Ministry seems to regard its task as one of co-operation 
between the various services rather than the operation of 
transport as a single industry. 

The British transport system built up by private enterprise 
is regarded as made up of a number of different units. 
Shipping, coastwise shipping, road transport, railways, canals 
and local transport systems, all have their separate identity. 
The merging of the two ministries could only be complete if, 
at the same time, there were a new conception of transport, 
a mental merging of these units into one transport system. 
That has not occurred. The control of transport is regarded 
as a means of obtaining the maximum amount of co-operation 
between the various services rather than the operation of 
those services as one system. 


THE Rartways 

The railways, road transport and the canals have been 
treated with separately and differently. Of the three, the 
railways alone have been taken over, but in such a way that 
the advantages of public ownership are not fully reaped. 
The Railway Executive is composed of the general managers 
of the companies, and its Chairman is the railway controller, 
Sir Alan Anderson, formerly a director of the L.M.S. and 
other companies, but largely interested in shipping, who 
succeeded Sir Ralph Wedgwood in August, 1941. 
The government has assumed financial responsibility. 
Under the first railway agreement published in January, 1940 
(Cmd. 1668), the companies were entitled to earn up to 
the standard revenue fixed under the 1921 Act, and charges 
were to be adjusted to meet increased costs, the Minister 
of Transport replacing the Railway Rates Tribunal in deciding 
on such matters. The Government guaranteed the average 
earnings for 1935 to 1937 (the year to 30th June, 1939, in 
case of London Transport), a total of about £40 millions. 
Any earnings above £434 millions were shared with the 
government until the railways’ share reached standard 
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earnings of about £56 millions. After that the government 
took the lot. In an attempt to meet rises in costs and to 
implement the agreement, charges were raised twice, the total 
increase being 16% per cent over pre-war. The rises were 
unjustified because they were based on increased costs 
calculated on a basis weighted in the railways’ favour. The 
railway companies were not required to take into account 
the benefits arising from increased gross traffics; the 
proportionately lower overhead which results from spreading 
fixed charges over the increased volume of traffic was ignored. 
A serious criticism of the arrangement was that as fares rose 
with costs the agreement was in direct contradiction to the 
government’s anti-inflation policy. Railway earnings have 
consequently risen, profits increased, and dividends have 
been raised.1 This year net earnings are estimated to 
exceed the £434 millions above which, under the original 
agreement, the government would have shared in railway 
earnings. A calculation based on the limited information 
available indicates that if charges had remained unchanged, 
the greater volume of traffic would by this year have enabled 
the companies to earn on pre-war charges the 193 5-37 average. 
Being of an inflationary nature, the original agreement 
was basically wrong. If the letter of the agreement fad been 
adhered to, further rises in charges might have become 
necessary and an incensed public would have resented 
frequent increases in fares. The agreement’s failure was 
implicitly admitted when Sir Kingsley Wood, in introducing 
this year’s budget, stated that subsidies to enable public 
utility charges to be stabilised—including those of the 
railways—would be paid by the government. This autumn 
a new agreement was entered into.? Under it, as from January 
Ist, 1941, the government makes a fixed annual payment to 
the railway companies of {43 millions a year. This is some 
£3 millions more than the average earnings for 1935 to 
1937, and, compared with pre-war, more than has 
earned since 1929. As the companies are to be responsible 
for 50 per cent of war damage incurred, in the event of 
substantial damage their earnings would be less. Changes 
in the agreement were largely financial but control is now 


1 For a critical analysis of the first railway agreement, see the author’s “ The State 
and the Railways ” (Fabian Society). *Cmd. 6314. 
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exercised more directly by the state. The Railway Controller 
is responsible to the Minister and is Chairman of the Executive 
Committee which continues to operate the railways. Dual 
control of its members has however ceased for they are now 
responsible to the Ministry and not to the companies they 
formerly served. Nevertheless, in the last resort the 
railway executive, as now constituted, must be primarily 
concerned with the interests of the railway companies whose 
past and future employees its members are. They must 
protect and preserve railway interests and be reluctant to 
take any step which would destroy their identity or subordinate 
it to any other form of transport. Theirs is a railway outlook 
and they cannot be —— to have anything but blind spots 
for road transport and canals. Above all, they are concerned 
with the position of the railways when decontrolled a year 
after the war ends. If railway operation separately from 
transport as a whole is necessary, the Railway Executive 
should at least be enlarged to include representatives of the 
railway unions, and some personnel independent of any 
railway interests. 

The main faults of the present railway agreement are 
that it destroys the financial incentive and puts nothing in 
its place, and fails to broaden the basis of control to bring in 
others besides railway managers whose past ties are strong. 
Financially it is unjustifiably generous to railway shareholders, 
assuring them, subject to excessive war damage, an income 
far greater than that received for many years before the war. 
Finally, it does nothing to solve the problem of road and 
rail competition. 


RoaD TRANSPORT : CANALS 

The war has brought far-reaching changes to the road 
transport industry, but there has been no government 
agreement with the industry, no general scheme to unify 
road and rail transport. Control was exercised through the 
Regional Transport Commissioners, who continued as the 
licensing authorities for road transport vehicles. Indirectly 
control was first extended by the introducing of fuel rationing, 
which gave arbitrary power to the Commissioners but did 
not provide them with a transport plan. Only recently has 
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a comprehensive plan for road transport emerged from 
discussions with the industry. The scheme entails the 
government going into the road haulage business. As early 
as January, 1941, the then Minister of Transport, Col. Moore 
Brabazon, announced that the government would hire 
vehicles from operators for the carriage of government 
traffic. Difficulties were encountered and delays ensued and 
nothing much came of it at this time. In July, 1941, the new 
Minister of War Transport, appointed a Road Haula 
(Operations) Advisory Committee to advise him on the 
operation and development of the scheme. The principle 
of the new scheme, introduced on its recommendation, is 
that the government controls a fleet of 4,100 vehicles hired 
on the basis of a standing charge plus a mileage allowance, 
the latter increasing for miles run over a fixed number per 
week. This last is an incentive to maximum operation. 
Although the lorries are chartered, as it were, by the state, 
the owners will have the option of operating them for the 
government somewhat similarly to the system under which 
ships’ managers operate ships under the government 
requisition scheme. This large fleet is to be used for govern- 
ment traffic or for other national requirements. From the 
opetational standpoint central control of a large fleet is 
obvious, and from the financial an advantage is that a 
yardstick will be created with which to measure the fairness 
of rates charged for government traffic carried in other than 
its own vehicles. Lack of uniform rates and general ignorance 
of road transport economics have enabled the industry to get 
away with high charges during times of emergency. is 
scheme sets the model for extension of government control. 
The next step should involve Government renting all vehicles 
and, where desirable, employing existing operators to run 
them on government account. Certainly, until all commercial 
road vehicles are brought under the control of the Ministry 
of War Transport, and their operation is governed by wat 
requirements and the most efficient use of transport facilities, 
the unification of road and rail transport is impossible. 

A similar argument applies to the canals, long neglected 
because of railway control. A survey was made by the late 
Mr. Frank Pick, and the Ministry has to some extent tried 
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to bring the inland waterways back into use. Here lack of 
equipment and labour are the main problems. Not until 
September, 1941, was a Central Canal Committee created, 
to advise and to co-ordinate the Regional committees which 
organise the use of the canals. Ghentsship and financial 
control remain unchanged and there has been no attempt to 
unify the canal system with the railways and roads. 

The wartime operation of shipping is of vital concern to 
the nation, and to all intents and purposes is conducted by 
the state through the Ministry in the closest co-operation 
with the Admiralty. Ships are requisitioned by the govern- 
ment, and mostly run by shipping companies acting as 
ships’ managers for the government. Naturally enough, no 
detailed knowledge of the working of this system is available 
for public discussion. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANISATION 

In functioning as the co-ordinating authority for all 
inland transport and coastwise shipping, the Ministry of War 
Transport is handicapped by different and limited powers of 
control over the various forms of transport. Internally it is 
organised into separate transport divisions, but a number of 
advisory and co-ordinating committees have been set up 
which aim at the maximum use of transport facilities, and the 
greatest measure of co-ordination possible within the present 
structure. Two main committées advise the Minister on 
shipping and inland transport respectively, viz., the Shipping 
Advisory Council appointed in November, 1939, and the 
Inland Transport War Council, not set up until April, 1941. 
On the former there sit with the Minister and members of 
the Ministry representatives of the main shipping companies 
and the unions. The Inland Transport War Council consists 
of leaders in the transport industry and the Trade Unions, 
all serving in a personal capacity. The Central Canal Com- 
mittee includes the Chairman of the Regional Canal Com- 
mittees, representatives of the Canal Association and the Canal 
Catriers, the Ministry of Labour and the Transport and 
General Workers. Concerned with actual allocation and 
operation are two interdepartmental committees, the Trans- 
port Priority Committee and the Central Transport Com- 
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mittees. On the former sit representatives of all Ministries 
using transport and the Service departments, and on the latter 
the heads of divisions in the Ministry and representatives of 
the Railway Executive Committee, the Ministries of Supply, 
Food, Aircraft Production, Works and Building, Department 
of Mines and the War Office. This Central Committee is 
responsible for estimating the likely volume of traffic and 
allocating it among facilities available without regard to 
pre-war or financial considerations. Here planned transport 
is slowly taking shape. 

The administration of the Ministry is in the hands of the 
Director-General, who is assisted by three deputy director- 
ae. two for shipping and one for inland transport. 

or administrative purposes their functions are divided into 
groups, viz., servicing of ships and general administration 
of mercantile marine, use and operation of ships, inland 
transport and general programmes. Wartime control has 
imposed upon this structure two controllers drawn from the 
shipping and railway industries. Both are representatives of 
“big business.” One is Sir Vernon Thomson, principal 
Shipping Adviser and Controller of Commercial Shipping, 
and the other Sir Alan Anderson, Railway Control Officer. 
The former is Chairman and director of a number of shipping 
lines and has served as Chairman of the Tramp Shipping 
Subsidy Committee, which before the war was responsible 
for administering the government subsidy scheme. Shipping 
interests could not be better represented than by one who 
has been among the most active and prominent in the shipping 
industry for many years. It is under his Chairmanship that 
the Ministry’s Shipping Control operates. This control is 
responsible to the Minister for exercising close supervision 
over the turn round and operation of ships. It supplements 
and does not displace the responsibility of the individual 
directors who are members of it, viz., the directors of the 
Liner, Ship Coasting, Short Sea Shipping and Sea Transport 
Divisions. 


. CONCLUSION 
The faults which remain in wartime transport organisation 
are, in the main, due to the Government’s failure to take over 
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when war started the whole industry in order to operate 
transport as a unified system under a board directly responsible 
to the state. Preservation of the identity of the separate 
transport organisations, the placing of control in leaders of 
the industry, and the assumption that the status quo will be 
re-established, all stand in the way of the creation of a national 
transport system, the sine qua non of which is permanent 
control. Temporary wartime control prevents a freedom of 
operation which can only be obtained when the interests of 
private enterprise can, when necessary, be subordinated to 
the national interest. As long as private enterprise expects 
to run the industry after the war, thought for the future will 
circumscribe its actions during the war. 

Failure to reorganise during war will have grave 
repercussions when the war ends. For years the problem of 
road and rail transport has been responsible for uneconomic 
operation. The two systems, run according to different 
forms of transport economics, competed with each other and 
were treated unequally by the state. Co-ordination of toad 
and rail transport is in any case a complex problem and within 
the framework of pre-war conditions it proved impossible. 
Only if the two are brought under the same control can they 
be unified. A return to pre-war conditions would add chaos 
to a post-war system which in any case will be faced with 
innumerable problems. Even if the government refuses to 
go the whole way in moulding a national transport system 
during the war, plans should be made now to cope with the 
problems which will arise if the government’s plan to decontrol 
the industry is carried out. But whatever plans are formulated, 
they will fall short of perfection to the extent they fail to 

rovide for the operation of the country’s transport system 
y a National Transport Board independent of transport 
interests, but responsible to the community. 








PARLIAMENT IN WARTIME 
By H. R. G. Greaves 


HE House returned from contact with what remains 

of otganised opinion in the constituencies on 

September gth. It immediately began to show 

concern with the question whether we were 

collaborating actively enough with Russia or taking 
sufficient advantage of the immense opportunity offered by 
Soviet resistance. The Address in reply to the King’s speech, 
to which eight sitting days’ debate were devoted, and which 
closes the period here under review, revealed continuin 
concern ; it took place, however, against the background of 
our second offensive in Libya, and both for this reason and 
because in the meanwhile the Moscow Conference had taken 
place, producing much publicity on British material aid as 
well as glowing tributes from Lord Beaverbrook to Russia’s 
leadership and spirit of resistance, there was less disposition 
to doubt the Government’s energy and good will. Other 
subjects which have occupied the time of Parliament include 
the structure of industry, which has raised the whole issue 
of the adequacy for war purposes of a policy of preserving 
the profit-motive principle and postponing fundamental 
change; the allied topic of man-power; food production ; 
the operation of regulation 185, and the general issue of 
liberty of the citizen and of the rights of the M.P.; and 
finally, the position of Parliament itself in relation to the 
Prolongation of Parliament Act. A more active interest is 
now being shown in the general problem of reconstruction. 
Its international aspect is mentioned in the King’s speech on 
the opening of the seventh session, and the Atlantic Charter, 
signed during the recess, was debated on the reassembly of 
Parliament. 

On the major problem of how best to co-ordinate our own 
offensive against the enemy, with the heroic resistance of our 
Russian ally and with the increasingly active front in Occupied 
Europe, the House as a whole has shown little disposition to 
lay down specific lines of strategy. Although one or two 
members have been bold enough to assert not only the 
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desirability, which is obvious, but the possibilities of a western 
front, criticism has been less strategic than the product of 
doubt about the genuineness of a certain element in the 
Government in the desire to accept the Soviet Union, without 
reservation, as a full ally whose interests in the conduct of the 
wat are precisely the same as our own. The speech of the 
Minister for Aircraft Production just before Parliament 
reassembled was calculated to fortify such doubts, and there- 
fore a blunder of the first magnitude. It was clearly uncertainty 
as to the completeness with which the Government had 
discarded both the negative and the positive aspects of the 
Munich policy that dictated criticism, rather than fear of 
strategic misconceptions. While the possibility of tactical 
errors was in the mind of some members, this was not the 
issue of main concern. The Prime Minister failed to rebuke 
Colonel Moore-Brabazon ; instead he took refuge in for- 
malities. The s was made at a private function—but 
this was attended by a large gathering ; there was no written 
record—but the gist of his remarks had been confirmed by 
the Minister in a letter. Speaking of him, Mr. Churchill said, 
“Tam satisfied that at the root of the matter he is with us 
heart and soul.” The Prime Minister evidently thought that 
the Government’s position was sufficiently clear to need no 
such reaffirmation as would have been constituted by a 
rebuke ; and the House, by failing to take the matter further, 
suggested that it did not want to magnify an incident, the 
importance of which lay Jess in the views of a minor Minister 
than in the fear that these reflected an attitude current in 
certain high political, military, and diplomatic circles. That 
Mr. Churchill, by using his own prestige to shield the Colonel, 
had failed to allay a very real disquiet on the wider issue, 
became apparent in later debates. Lord Beaverbrook’s 
activities and pronouncements, and Mr. Eden’s forthright 
declaration in winding up the debate on British aid to Russia, 
seem, however, now to have produced more assurance than 
resulted from the Prime Minister’s defence. It is a curious 
commentary upon the Cabinet’s relation to a public which 
definitely suffered, as Mr. Noel Baker said, from “a generous 
but bitter sense of frustration,” and had a “ deep instinctive 
conviction that this is a decisive opportunity which if we miss 
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it may not soon recur,” that it should have been left to the 
most effective critic of the Government in the Russian debate 
to make the best exposé of what we had in fact already done 
to help our new ally. “ For a year,” he said, “‘ we held the 
pass alone . . . we destroyed six thousand or eight thousand 
German aircraft and killed or captured the flower of their 
pilots.” Our Balkan campaign delayed the attack on Russia 
by what may yet prove to have been a decisive period. “ Our 
activities in the Far East have held back the crazy militarists 
of Tokio from breaking Russia’s life-line to America. . . . 
Our campaigns in Iraq, Syria and Persia have prevented the 
encirclement of Turkey and of the Caucasus, and have kept 
open other vital routes of supply to Russia.” Does this mean 
that where the object is not willed, propaganda is naturally 
poor? Mr. Baker doubted whether our General Staff had 
been able sufficiently to see the total identity of interest 
between our allies and ourselves, in not thinking of our ally’s 
territories and of their armies and their campaigns as though 
they were in very truth our own. This normal failure of any 
General Staff had been responsible, he alleged, for the absence 
of that little bit more which would have made all the difference 
between victory and defeat in previous campaigns. He 
wanted more aircraft sent to Russia, a return to the old policy 
of bombing German oil, and the seizing of the opporiunity 
afforded by the Russian front for our own fighter squadrons 
to deal with the Stuka dive bombers, the greatest single danger 
to the Russian defence. The urgent need for us to be willing 
to take more risks for Russia, as one of the legitimate hazards 
of war, was a point made by Mr. Lees Smith in an earlier 
debate on the war situation, after the Prime Minister had said 
that “ the veriest simpleton can see how great is our interest, 
to put it no higher, in sustaining Russia by every possible 
means.” There was an apparent difference of emphasis here. 
It is difficult to imagine Mr. Churchill using so negative a 
word as “sustaining” when describing a British campaign. 
Mr. Eden appeared to strike a slightly different note. He 
claimed a share for the War Cabinet in the natural impatience 
of the moment. “ Russia’s resistance,” he said, “is not an 
important side show,” and in using those words he put his 
finger on the heart of the critics’ case. It was not help for 
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Russia—a phrase which he decried—that they were in fact 
demanding, but the preparation of a common victory. The 
demand, made in question time later, for a co-ordination of 
the Allied Command, at least as great as that in force before 
the fall of France, underlined this point. 

Supervision by the House of the Government’s economic 
policy reveals one interesting consequence of Russia’s resist- 
ance, of which it would not be rash to prophesy that more will 
be heard later. This is a fundamental criticism of the structure 
of industry, and it might be expected that the War Cabinet’s 
apparent intention, seemingly with the agreement of its Labour 
members, to avoid any controversial interference with the 
established power of pearee by the simple process of 
freezing. the status quo, is likely itself to cause controversy in 
the future. In a significant contribution to the debate on the 
war situation of September 9th, a Conservative member, 
Mr. Cary, expressed a surprise, which must be widespread, 
at the efficiency of Russia’s socialist production system. 
“ How is it that Russia, said to be a backward and undeveloped 
country industrially, and assumed to lack the vast engineering 
resources of the democracies,” he asked, “is able to fight, 
and fight well, on a thousand-mile front, and is able to produce 
readily and in vast quantities the innumerable articles of war 
required to maintain great armies in the field, whereas we for 
five years of time have had so much difficulty in producing 
the means of war and in some instances have probably come 
nowhere near the totals of Russian output ?” Although he 
applied the lesson only to the war period, the obvious corollary 
was of a more general character. “Let us face the blunt 
truth ; is individual gain an acceptable standard of value when 
the growing need is for universal service ? Our great chance 
to throw Germany on the defensive draws near. Nothing 
must be allowed to shackle or choke that greater efficiency 
which we all desire, and without which victory cannot be 
attained. In my own opinion, disinterested universal service 
will be required on a scale which is as yet dimly appreciated.” 
The lesson of his remarks seems to be that if the Royal Navy, 
a nationalised service, had surprised the world, and if the same 
could be said of nationalised production services in the Soviet 
Union, then we ought not to be afraid to “ organise, scheme 
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and plan with an intensity worthy of our commitments,” and 
disregarding private interests in the battle of production as 
we disregard them in the call to the colours, and as they are 
disregarded in the production system of Soviet Russia. In 
its treatment of the railways, transport and the mines, the 
Cabinet’s attitude, however, is that the fundamental issue 
should be postponed. Even on the Trades Disputes Act, its 
policy seems to be the same. 

The Parliamentary Secretary’s reply to the debate on the 
new Railways Agreement made it clear that even on such a 
simple issue as this, where so much criticism was voiced, the 
Government’s policy was scarcely to be distinguished from 
that of Mr. Chamberlain’s administration. One criticism of 
the agreement to lease the railways for the period of the war, 
voiced by Mr. Pethick-Lawrence, was that under it the railways 
will be encouraged in extravagance, “ if it is found that this 
will work out to the advantage of the companies in the years 
when they regain full control. I cannot think, therefore, that 
this half-way house provides either an incentive to efficient 
working or a means of checking extravagance.” He all 
that the a ent in fact made the worst of both worlds, 
and that it divorced administrative control from financial 
liability. ‘The waste involved in the maintaining of four 
railway companies as separate entities is not one that we can 
afford. The criticism of Labour circles was well expressed 
in the debate. Even assuming the desirability of renting from 
the shareholders such a vital national service, the critics claim 
that the payment is unduly favourable to the owners. Not 
only does it give them an income some 30 per cent higher 
than that which they enjoyed in 1938, but it even exceeds by 
£3,000,000 a year their income as assessed from the average 
of the years they themselves selected. It was claimed by some 
Conservative defenders of the agreement that since dividends 
had been low in pre-war years the shareholders were entitled 
to special consideration, but this “ dole ” from the community 
to one privileged section was not defended on that ground 
by the Government. There was a noticeable absence of 
Labour members of the Government in defence of the policy, 
to which presumably they had subscribed. Colonel 
Llewellin’s defence was able and inclusive. He refused to 
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discuss nationalisation, which the Speaker supported him in 
ruling as out of order in a debate on the adjournment, because 
—although this was challenged by one Labour member who 
clearly had the General Powers Act of 1940 in mind—it would 
require legislation. A complete co-ordination of all four 
companies, as well as day-to-day control, was secured, the 
Ministry claimed, through the Railway Executive Committee. 
On this the General Managers serve, and Colonel Llewellin 
assured the House of their willingness to carry out the 
Minister’s requests. On the cost to the taxpayer the claim 
was that the revenue of the railways would have been greater 
than the rent paid, as it was during the last war. The great 
advantage of the agreement was that it removed any need to 
consider the remunerativeness of any particular service which 
bigger issues of policy might require to be withdrawn. On 
the co-ordination of the railways with other forms of transport, 
Colonel Llewellin referred to a growth in the carriage of heavy 
freight on the canals, and to a control over road services, 
exercised under the Ministry by the Regional Traffic Com- 
missioners through the operation of the petrol ration. It was 
also made clear that the Government’s policy was, so far as 
possible, to stabilise rates, and that it thought this more 
feasible under a system where the revenue of one section of 
the community had ceased to be a consideration. 

Production, one of the principal preoccupations of the 
House in the preceding six months, was not the subject of 
so much full debate during this period, but still causes 
keen criticism. When the Chairman of the Committee 
on National Expenditure asserted that only 75 per cent 
of the country’s productive capacity was being used, he 
had found himself confronted by active resentment on 
the part of the Government, expressed by the Prime 
Minister. It was nevertheless towards the close of this period, 
and several months after the criticism, that Mr. Bevin endorsed 
the figure by asking for a general increase of production by 
40 per cent, an increase which is almost exactly the same as 
that which Sir John Wardlaw-Milne had envisaged as possible. 

The particular aspect of production to which the House 
has recently turned its attention is that of the allocation of 
man-power. In face of the many claims made for special 
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interests, the Minister of Labour showed himself as making 
a valiant effort to keep the scales properly weighted in accord- 
ance with a general strategic line. Demands were made for 
this major strategy to be revealed, and there was some dis- 
position to doubt whether it should not be readjusted; as 
Mr. Lees Smith had pointed out in the debate of September 9th, 
our alliance with Russia meant that we now had more man- 
power than Germany. The division of opinion on the 
respective claims of the army and industry followed no Party 
lines. For some, and it seemed that Mr. Bevin was among 
them, the claims of the army were paramount. By others it 
was asserted that small forces combined with a superiority of 
material had so far been successful in this war, and that 
therefore the military Moloch should be more strongly 
resisted. Such an issue, however, was clearly not one upon 
which the House could do more than offer opinions. On the 
detailed applications of whatever the major strategy is, many 
points were made in a debate, the effectiveness of which was 
necessarily handicapped by the difficulty of stating in any 
general way, in public, the issue of machines v. men. A case 
was made for a quicker training tempo, for reservation by 
job rather than by age, for better apportionment of specialists 
in the armed forces, and for moving towards more drastic 
industrial compulsion of both men and women, a course which 
the Government was soon to undertake. Some inquiry was 
also expressed on the rapidity with which the concentration 
of industry was proceeding. 

The question whether the best use is made by the Service 
Departments of the money placed at their disposal by 
Parliament was raised in a dramatic way by the resignation 
of the Air Services Sub-Committee of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure. It arose out of the decision, for 
which the Sub-Committee was not responsible, that its 
report, which drew attention to a matter of serious waste 
through what it regarded as inefficiency, should not be 
presented to the House, but only to the War Cabinet. The 
Members of the Sub-Committee evidently thought that the 
plea of secrecy in wartime was being used, as Mr. Ammon 
said, to cover up the failings and shortcomings of a particular 
Department. Sir Adam Maitland claimed that “ here was a 
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case, we believe and still believe, of bad administration, 
official negligence and wasteful extravagance in money, 
material and man-power.” The Sub-Committee felt so 
strongly on the subject that they asked unanimously to be 
relieved by the House of their task. Only after some days 
did they agree that if a pledge of action was given they would 
be willing to withdraw their resignations, and this pledge was 
in fact given by the Prime Minister. By their forthright action 
these Members of this much-worked Committee gave one of 
the more obvious examples of the value of parliamentary 
supervision, even in wartime. 

On the food and agricultural aspects of production, the 
House has shown little disposition to criticise. Satisfactory 
development was shown in the supply of canteens, and special 
rations by means of them, to the coal mines, a matter which 
had been urgently raised in the spring, and a need, the urgency 
of which had been admitted by Mr. Grenfell. The extension 
of school meals and an increase in the grant by 10 per cent was 
announced by the President of the Board of Education on 
October 21st. The fact that milk production had been 
maintained in 1941 at practically the same figure as in 1938 
was announced by the Minister of Agriculture during the 
debate on the Address. His report, that the consumption 
of liquid milk had risen in the same period by over 25 per cent 
and that rationing was due only to a distribution more in 
accordance with needs, was clearly satisfactory. Criticism was 
voiced only at the failure to impose by more authoritative 
measures the consumption of wholemeal flour, a failure which 
avoids a possible 20 per cent reduction in the shipping space 
required. On the agricultural development, under the 
Ministry, of disused land, Mr. Hudson has also been able to 
satisfy the House, always highly articulate on agricultural 
questions, that good progress has been made with drainage 
and new cultivation. Labour won the victory of the £3 a 
week minimum wage. The Agricultural (Miscellaneous) 
Provisions Bill besides ending the slag subsidy, empowers 
the Ministry to acquire certain requisitioned land on reasonable 
terms of compensation, and this caused little criticism. 

The position of Parliament in wartime has come under 
renewed consideration. With Parliament entering on its 
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seventh year, this is a matter which clearly calls for serious 
thought, and several questions which ought to have been 
discussed received no attention during the debate on the 
Prolongation of Parliament Bill. This debate showed an 
undue tendency to sink into minor legal difficulties related to 
the operation of the Septennial Act. By it, the life of 
Parliament was simply extended, in effect, for one year. No 
one seriously disputed the case that it is undesirable to have 
a General Election in wartime, or that it is impracticable to 
hold an Election on so stale a register. But there was no 
response to the plea for study now of the problem of redistri- 
bution; the undertaking given last year that the electoral 
system will be studied after the war “‘ when a General Election 
becomes practicable” was repeated. The right to reconsider 
the situation was preserved to the House by the decision to 
renew its life by twelve months only, for this entails the 
sing of a new Act next year. Similar considerations apply 
to the local Elections and Register of Electors (Temporary 
Provisions) (No. 2) Bill. This also continues for another year 
the postponement of local elections, but it provides that 
vacancies in local councils shall be filled by co-option. The 
attention of the House has not yet been drawn sufficiently to 
the dangers inherent in the present system under which there 
can be, in effect, appointment to a seat in the House by the 
rump of a constituency party organisation which, owing to the 
political truce, is neither virile nor representative. The head- 
uarters check on this method is not yet effective enough, and 
the dangerous consequence of the appointment of pensioners 
or “yes-men” to carry out the extremely vital function of 
representing opinion and supervising Departments is growing 
increasingly important. Not only is the House becoming 
older, but, through the enlargement of the Ministry, the 
absence of many Members on Service and in semi-official 
positions, and the presence of all three groups of Party Leaders 
in the Government itself, the capacity of Parliament is seriously 
diminished. 

The liberty of the Member, as of the private citizen, has 
been the subject of much keener debate. Many questions 
aimed at damaging the Home Secretary have been asked on 
the operation of Regulation 188. This tendency to criticise 
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culminated during the debate on the Address, and was 
strengthened by the dissentient judgment of Lord Atkin in 
the House of Lords. The Government has shown itself 
determined to maintain the discretionary authority of the 
Home Secretary. Mr. Morrison was so completely convinced 
of the strength of his case that he said he would not be willing 
to continue in office without the powers originally granted to 
Sir John Anderson, powers which he claimed had been 
rendered more in keeping with constitutional principles under 
the second edition of the Regulation than under the first 
edition, which he himself had strongly attacked. Mr. Pethick- 
Lawrence expressed the feeling of the great majority of the 
House when he said that it was more desirable, since such 
unusual and obnoxious powers had to be exercised, that they 
should attach to a person responsible to Parliament than to the 
Coutts. 

The rights of Members were reasserted by the House on 
the issue of the granting of a it to Mr. McGovern to 
visit Northern Ireland. The statement by the Home 
Office, that a Member should enjoy no greater right than any 
other citizen to travel throughout the country which it is his 
task to represent, was in effect withdrawn by Mr. Morrison, 
who agreed that the case of the Member should be given 
special consideration. 

The withdrawal for other duties of so many of the younger 
and more energetic Members may also have weakened the 
forces making for improvement in the personnel of the 
Government and of certain influential circles among its 
immediate servants. The Foreign Office continues to provide 
critics with the strongest case for changes. They still detect 
appeasement tendencies in our treatment of the countries on 
the edge of Axis-controlled Europe. Our patent unwillingness 
to accede to Stalin’s request to declare war on Finland and 
Rumania, our failure when the opportunity existed to attack 
Rumanian oil, and our general treatment of Fascist propaganda 
in subject and semi-subject areas are taken to imply con- 
tinuing mental reservations in the higher direction of this war 
for freedom and democracy. Mr. Wedgwood has extended 
the illustrations to include our policy towards Egypt and the 
Jews, and has alleged unwillingness to recruit and arm more 
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fully Colonial, Indian and Burmese Forces. The appeasement 
brakes on Government policy are also clearly thought to be 
paralleled by Whitehall and General Staff obstruction to the 
desire for offensive actions. The criticism in this respect of 
the Tory Sir Roger Keyes reveals a striking similarity of tone 
to that of the Labour Mr. Noel Baker. The former erdorsed 
“the Prime Minister’s contention of the strength of the 
negative power which controls the war-making machine in 

itehall,” and likened the present obstruction to that which 
Mr. Lloyd —— and Mr. Churchill confronted during the 
last war, and which the then Prime Minister courageously 
swept away. Similar fears are evidently felt by many other 
Members about the ability or willingness of the authorities 
to cope with the problem of reconstruction. It is by no means 
only Sir Richard Acland who feels that the Government 
“though adequate perhaps for carrying us through the next 
twelve months of war is not adequate to deal with post-war 
tasks of reconstruction, and is not adequate for the problem 
of seeing us through a prolonged war.” 

Reconstruction is a subject destined for much further 
debate. Mr. Kenneth Lindsay has claimed that “in spite of 
what some Members, and apparently the Government think, 
= do want to pin their hopes on something very much 

er than we have had in the last twenty years.” Abuse of 
the last war propaganda on the “ land fit for heroes to live in” 
theme appears to have driven the Government to the opposite 
extreme. Reconstruction, international as well as internal, has 
to be prepared now. As Mr. Lindsay said, “I do not believe 
that there will be some period at which we pull down the 
curtains and say ‘ We are now in the post-war world. Let’s 
introduce a number of reforms’ . . . I hold that the only 
time to approach the post-war world is now. My criticism, 
if I have a criticism, so far as I can detect it, of the Government 
attitude is that they are not prepared to cash in on certain 
things that are happening now because they think they are 
controversial.” e principal Labour leadership appears to 
be becoming identified in the War Cabinet with at least some 
aspects of post-war policy, but without any, as yet, sufficiently 
clear indication of a wider acceptance of the principle that such 
post-war world problems cannot be postponed until the war 
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is over, and can even be used to promote the successful 
prosecution of the war itself. The “ ferment and frustration,” 
to which several Members have referred in one form or 
another, can only be coped with by meeting the demand for a 
more progressive spirit and by making it clear, as policy does 
not yet make it clear, that appeasement and obstruction neither 
permeate nor even penetrate the administration. On at least 
two associated matters which have occupied parliamentary 
attention in the past, there seem to have been developments of 
some importance that Parliament has dealt with in this ewer 
The Atlantic Charter has diminished the demand for the 
statement of war aims. Both it and Mr. Attlee’s participation 
in the International Labour Conference have emphasised our 
alignment ideologically with the United States. The Foreign 
Office’s tardy but eventual resumption of relations with Mexico 
is also evidence of movement in this direction. Criticism of 
the Charter, as going too far, has only come from a very minor 
reactionary element, one representative of which even 
described it as a step towards the larger lunacy. A second sign 
of movement, also not unrelated to earlier and strong demands 
by the House, is the formation of the Political Warfare 
Executive, a ministerial body consisting of the Foreign 
Secretary, the Minister of Information and the Minister of 
Economic Warfare. But the secrecy which surrounds the 
Executive Committee under this general direction has caused 
some criticism. At least, however, it does express something 
of the co-ordination, accompanied by power, which has been 
so strongly urged. Its creation directly after the Government’s 
unsuccessful day in the — debate suggests another 
example of the value of parliamentary supervision, a value 
patticularly important in any aspect of policy to which the 
Government tends to attach too little importance. 

Another side of the Government’s work which arouses 
fears that it is not imbued with a ary seseng enough imagi- 
nation is its treatment of India and Burma, as well as the 
Colonies. The India and Burma (Postponement of Election) 
Bill provided the principal opportunity for the expression of 
Ctiticism in this connection. It was rather ironical, in view 
of the critics’ claim that we were failing to make use of the 
vast war-potential which lies under the control of Mr. Amery, 
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that one of the chief reasons given for the postponement of 
elections was the need to avoid interfering with the war effort. 
Both communal dissension and local opposition to the 
Government were nevertheless, in fact, the governing reason 
for the passage of this Bill. 

Apart from the legislation already mentioned, there has 
been little of major importance. An Act to provide an 
insurance fund to cover defalcation by solicitors was a minor 
non-controversial measure. And another was the Marria 
(Members of H.M. Forces) Bill, which removes certain 
restrictive residential qualifications on the celebration of 
marriages. Service pay and dependents’ allowances have 
been the subject of frequent questions as well as of a debate 
on the adjournment. 




















PALESTINE AND COLONIAL 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


By Rrra HinpEN 


HE problem of developing the backward lands 
of the empire—our “ neglected estates,” as the 
Colonial Secretary has called them—is stimulating 
much serious thought and discussion at the present 
time. Yet, in all this discussion, the experience of 
the one “ colonial ” territory which has, in fact, achieved a 
striking economic success in the nineteen-twenties and 
thirties, is invariably overlooked. I refer to Palestine. 

The economic development of Palestine has been one of 
the few triumphs of the Versailles world; in many respects 
the rate of progress has been unequalled ; in all respects the 
approach has been bold and original. Unfortunately, economic 
prowess has been overshadowed by political conflict, and the 
world had come to think of Palestine in the years before the 
war as a battleground of warring nationalisms, a hotbed of 
murder, rioting and rebellion. And not only has this conflict 
submerged the profound economic lessons to be learnt from 
Palestine, so that they have passed almost unnoticed by the 
outside world ; it has also prevented the development within 
Palestine from reaching full fruition. It has acted as a severe 
brake on progress, and each step forward has involved a 
painful and disproportionate effort. 

But, if there is a lesson the opening-up of Palestine can 
teach to other colonies, that lesson must be taught, and the 
political issues ignored in the teaching. Jewish colonisation 
in Palestine has achieved its economic success, precisely 
because it has possessed the two elements which are essential 
for all colonial development—a free capital supply, and a 
planned economic policy based on the expansion and supply 
of the home market. Capital in Palestine has been available 
on such exceptionally favourable terms, that in spite of the 
enormous outlay on migration, land purchase and settlement, 
the country has been able to build up a capital equipment 
and a system of excellent public services in an incredibly 
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short period. At the same time, the main outlines of develop- 
ment have gone according to a rational and coherent plan, 
which, while not excluding exports, centred in production 
for home needs. All the resources of science, individual 
initiative and social organisation were brought to bear for 
the realisation of this plan. The plan underwent changes 
with the passage of time. Many ideas had to be modified 
when the original public control of the colonisation movement 
was challenged by the successful entry of private enterprise. 
But beneath these changes, a coherent plan always remained ; 
and there was always an active and energetic organisation to 
carry it through. 

Before describing how Palestine was opened up by the 
combination of these two factors, one important point must 
be established. The Jewish settlement in Palestine was sot 
based on cheap indigenous labour. It is notorious that the 
Jewish settlers were unwilling to employ Arab workers ; this 
has, in fact, been one of the causes of political conflict. But 
from the economic point of view Palestine’s lesson cannot 
be vitiated by a claim that progress was secured by exploiting 
colonial labour. On the contrary, Palestine’s modern economic 
structure has been built by highly-paid Jewish trade union 
labour—unquestionably the most expensive labour in the 
Near and Middle East. 

The supply of capital, which financed the basic public 
services of Jewish Palestine, was given free of all charge. It 
was subscribed, often in pennies, by donations of sympathisers 
in all countries ; and the public funds thus raised in the years 
from 1917 to 1939 amounted to close on {£20,000,000.' With 
these twenty millions the foundations of the Palestine settle- 
ment were laid. The fundamental work of draining and 
preparing the land for settlement, of building roads, of 
establishing the first pioneer villages, of building schools and 
hospitals, was performed by the public funds without, as a 
rule, demanding any financial return worth speaking of, and 
without being compelled to show a profit to eager investors 
at the end of each financial year. The broad heads under 
which the money has been spent (from 1917 to 1939) are as 
follows :— 


1 Bulletin of the Economic Reseatch Institute of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. 
No. 1, 1940. Published in Jerusalem. 
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£ 

Purchase of land and agricultural settlement 7,700,000 
Health services and social welfare ..  .. 2,600,000 
Urban settlement, trade and industry .. 1,600,000 
Immigration and training .. .. .. 1,200,000 
Education .. «+ 3,800,000 
Public works, labour and housing . «+ 1,100,000 
National organisation, security and 

emergency aid.. .. ; 1,200,000 


The effect of these “ non-commercial ” investments on the 
economic development of Palestine has been enormous. It 
is, indeed, impossible to imagine that the development could 
ever have taken place without the backing of these funds. 
The schools ret hospitals which have maintained the 
unusually high standard of health and education among the 
settlers ; the sophisticated agricultural technique employed ; 
the water supplies, the transport facilities, not to mention 
the marketing and credit organisations—none of these could 
have been provided by private effort, nor could they have 
afforded to pay high interest rates. And these lendamantel 
public investments paved the way for the bulk of private 
investment which followed in their wake, and which depended 
on their achievements for its own capacity to earn profit. 

Although the greater part of the trade and industry and 
almost the whole of the valuable citrus export have been 
developed by private capital, the existence of large public 
funds in the hands of a central authority has had a remarkable 
regulative influence on the country’s economic system. The 
Jewish Agency, in whose hands the funds are concentrated, 
has pervaded the whole of Palestine’s economy. The largest 
Jewish Bank is its offshoot, and this bank holds the key to 
the financial structure of the country. Through its invest- 
ments it has a voice, often a dominating voice, in every 
branch of activity. There is, in fact, no section of the 
country’s economic life which does not in some measure 
come under the influence of the public funds.’ The Jewish 
Agency represents nothing more closely than a progressive, 
interventionist Government. It subsidises enterprises of key 
significance; it grants cheap industrial and agricultural 


1 These remarks all refer to the Jewish economy only. The Arab economic structure 
if of course affected, but indirectly. 
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credits ; it runs special departments to deal with special 
needs—health, education, social welfare, roads, housing, 
maritime matters ; it creates special companies to carry out 
specific functions—such as public works—which are not 
performed by private capital. And the effect of all these 
activities has been strengthened by a close co-operation 
between the Workers’ Federation (in which almost the whole 
of the labour force is organised) and the public funds. The 
Workers’ Federation has built up a network of co-operative 
enterprise, covering nearly every branch of agriculture, 
industry, marketing and transport. This co-operative move- 
ment has drawn strength from the public funds, and 
collaborated with them in many of their activities. 

The influence of these {20,000,000 of free, public money, 
has therefore extended very much further than the size of the 
sum could possibly suggest. On the basis which it has laid 
down, a further £80—100 millions of private capital was 
invested in Palestine in the same twenty-two years. Measuring 
on the usual colonial standards, this is an enormous sum—in 
the whole of British colonial Africa from 1870 to 1936 less 
than {200,000,000 of private capital were invested.’ But it 
is highly probable that in any colony other than Palestine, 
the same results could be achieved with half the money. So 
many millions have had to be spent on the private purchase 
of land, so many millions on housing, wages have been three 
to four times higher among the Jewish labourers of Palestine 
than among most colonial peoples, so that the cost of all 
investment has been increased. And vast sums of money 
have been lost in the artificial booms which followed on 
sudden spurts of immigration. With all these factors 
eliminated, other colonies could achieve similar results with 
a very much smaller outlay. 

The one great advantage enjoyed by Palestine’s private 
investment was that most of it was brought from abroad by 
its owners who settled in the country and retained the full 
profits from their enterprise in the country with them. 
Investment of the type on which Africa’s mines have been 
dependent, involving the export of profits abroad, has been 
very small indeed. In other colonies, on the other hand, 

1** Capital Investment in Africa.” By S. H. Frankel. Table 28. Oxford, 1938. 
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investment carried out by settlers, as was common in 
Palestine, has been very limited. Professor Frankel estimates 
such investment at only about £30,000,000 for the whole 
of British Colonial Africa in the 66 years from 1870 to 1936.1 
The planning of Jewish Palestine’s economic structure 
has followed strictly logical lines. It was decided in the first 
place that the new settlement was to be based on agriculture. 
But with the small areas of land available, large-scale cereal 
farming for export was obviously impossible. There was 
also little to be expected from the small home market, as the 
settlers could not com with the cheap Arab produce. 
— agriculture faced the fact that it had no alternative 
ut to concentrate on self-sufficiency. To this object the 
settler, in the early 1920’s, when colonisation was just 
beginning, applied himself with vigour. His aim was 
avowedly to cut himself off from the market, both as a buyer 
and as a seller, and no sacrifice was too great to achieve this 
purpose. But to attain such a state of self-sufficiency, and at 
the same time to maintain the standard of living to which 
the immigrant was accustomed in Europe, was no easy 
matter in the hostile physical environment of Palestine. It 
involved the most far-reaching measures—the introduction 
of technical methods previously unknown in the country, 
and even the creation of new social forms. By rallying all 
the material and moral force within his grasp, both of these 
measures were achieved. The settlements took on a communal 
or co-operative form, whereby 40-100 family units would 
unite in cultivating a stretch of soil on a most meticulously 
worked-out plan for the division of labour. At the same time, 
the problem of increasing the yield of the soil and evolvin 
a'suitable form of mixed farming was scientifically tackled. 
Tractors and combines were introduced, to increase the 
yield per man, and new agricultural methods to increase the 
ield per acre. Within a short time the yields of wheat and 
ley had been more than doubled : the breed of cattle and 
poultry was improved. By 1927 the cows in the Jewish 
settlements were yielding 2,000 litres of milk a year as against 
500-700 litres yielded by the indigenous cows. Newly- 
introduced White Leghorn hens, aided by incubators and 
‘* Capital Investment in Africa.” Ibid. 
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other modern apparatus, were laying 150 eggs a year as 
against 40-50 eggs laid by the local hens. In all these achieve- 
ments, the public funds played an important part through 
financial help, research and general encouragement and 
supervision. 

In the 1930’s the ideal of the farmetr’s self-sufficiency was 
eclipsed by the sudden immense swelling of the urban 
population of Palestine through increased immigration, 
which meant a rapid and unexpected expansion of the market 
for foodstuffs. The Jewish farmer adapted himself to the 
situation and set out to convert himself into a market gardener, 
operating on a minimum of land. Vegetables, milk and egg 
production rose by leaps and bounds; yields per cow and 
per hen continued to increase, and the quality of both milk 
and eggs was so high as to oust the competition of the products 
of cheaper Arab farming. Within a few years the Jewish 
farmer, on an absolute minimum of land, was successfully 
supplying a great part of the food of a town population which 

d more than doubled in five or six hectic years. 

A second revolution in agriculture took place in the 1930’s 
with the new prosperity in the citrus trade. This was 
Palestine’s one possibility of a large and profitable export, 
and as the world demand for oranges and grape-fruit rose, 
the Jewish settlers planted grove after grove. In 1926, 
Palestine exported under 3,000,000 cases of citrus fruits ; ten 
years later the export a and Arab) had grown to 
11,000,000 cases. And the Jewish plantations were models 
of up-to-date technique and efficiency. Some groves were 
co-operatively owned, many of them were worked with 
co-operative labour, and almost all the crop was marketed 
through co-operative marketing associations. 

The original plan of the colonising authorities was that 
the Jewish Settlement in Palestine should be an agricultural 
settlement, and far less attention has been paid to the rational 
planning of industry and the improvement of industrial 
technique than has been paid to agriculture. The absence of 
a power supply, of raw materials, of a home market, made 
industrial pro appear an impossible Utopia in the earlier 
days. Nevertheless, a few enterprising settlers, pinning their 
hopes either on a possible export trade to neighbouring Syria 
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and Egypt, or else on supplying some of the bulkier building 
materials needed at home and processing the few local raw 
materials (such as oil and tobacco), commenced manufacture 
on a small scale. But in the 1930’s, with the growth of the 

pulation and the home market, these small experiments 
Ecesdated out into an imposing industrial structure. As 
soon as the possibilities of the home market became clear, all 
resources were mobilised to meet its demand from home 
produce. Electric power was supplied, partly through 
harnessing the river Jordan and partly through the erection 
of power stations with oil as their basic fuel; the capital of 
the settlers was invested, credit facilities were developed with 
the aid of the public funds; producers’ co-operatives sprang 
up; the skill of the worker immigrants was utilised to the 
full. By 1937, £12,000,000 had been invested in Jewish 
industry in Palestine (mostly private capital), the value of the 
annual output was over £9,000,000—the personnel employed 
numbered more than 30,000. To achieve this result, every 
possible raw material, every trading opportunity, every ounce 
of initiative, were utilised. Export possibilities overseas were 
vety limited, with world trade shrinking ; and the high costs 
of production in Palestine hampered exports to neighbouring 
countries. The whole effective home market numbered 
barely 400,000 souls, and yet this remarkable industrial result 
was possible. 

The industries that developed successfully may be divided 
into two categories. The first group consists of small 
workshops, catering for the home market only, and allowing 
a minimal profit to the entrepreneur—the clothing and textile 
industries (with more emphasis on knitted than on woven 
textiles), foodstuffs, furniture, leather and stationery are the 
main types of commodity produced. The second group 
covers the large-scale enterprises which are based on certain 
local advantages—the existence of raw materials, or a 
monopoly of the home market. In this group fall the 
exporting chemical industries, potash and bromine from the 
Dead Sea, oil and soap; and such industries as the manu- 
facture of building materials, flour-milling, and the supply of 
electricity, which are assured of a certain home market. There 
is also a third category of industries—such as the spinning 
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mills, and artificial teeth factory—which have taken root in 
Palestine and even built up a valuable export trade for no 
special reason except the initiative of their founders. 

It must not be imagined from this description that 
economic development in Palestine has followed a smooth 
and effortless upward path. The natural poverty of the soil 
and resources of the country ; the hostility of the political 
forces arrayed against Jewish settlement ; the need to purchase 
every strip of ground and to develop the practice of “ self- 
help ” into a fine art—all these have cost the settlers dear. 
The figures of industrial progress do not reveal the capital 
lost by individuals, or tell of the minute profits of small 
workshops ; the statistics of increasing agricultural output 
may mask hard and unremitting toil for very low rewards. 
The development of Palestine has been achieved only through 
blood and sweat. The last thing that the country has ever 
been able to offer—except for the early days of the citrus 
boom—has been a promise of easy profits. 

Yet, comparing the or of Palestine with the 
stagnation most British colonies, the success of the 
Palestine experiment taken as a whole is undeniable. In 
twenty years Jewish Palestine has settled more than a quarter 
of a million immigrants ; has provided itself with universal 
education, with completely adequate hospitals and medical 
services; with a correspondingly high standard of health; 
with a network of roads out of all comparison better than 
any in tropical Africa; with a standard of housing almost as 
good as any in Western Europe; with good water and 
irrigation facilities; with a good power supply; and even 
with a port of its own at Tel-Aviv. On this foundation of 
rere utilities, an efficient agricultural and industrial structure 

as been built, and whatever may be said of the prospects 
of profit and inherent stability of this structure—it 
nevertheless is able to pay its workmen a standard Trade 
Union wage of about 4s. per day. 

Palestine is a special case. The capital, the initiative, and 
the special idealism which the Jews could command for a 
special cause, cannot be imitated in any other colony. And 
the Jews have a skill and an education which most colonial 
people do not possess, and can only acquire in the course of 
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yeats. But the lessons are there for the learning. A supply 
of free capital is essential for building up the basic social 
services, and the economic life of a colony must be planned 
on a broad and imaginative basis. In Palestine, {20,000,000 
of free capital were invested in public services in 20 years, 
and the economic life has been so planned and broadened as 
to contain an intensive mixed-farming section providing the 
local community with food of a very high quality; an 
industrial section producing many of the daily household 
necessities and even a certain volume of industrial exports ; 
and, in addition, a citrus export trade of many millions per 
year. And, to allay the fears of those who see in internal 
development a menace to imports from European countries, 
let it be stressed and stressed again that Palestine has one of 
the highest levels of import per head of the population in 
the world. Proportionately, its import trade is not much less 
than that of the United Kingdom itself. 
The economic prowess of Palestine stands, therefore, as 
a model of what may be achieved by a planned programme 
of development. It is, in fact, a poor model—no other colony 
would be so hampered by political hostility and by such a 
combination of physical and economic handicaps. Also, with 
all its planning, it has nevertheless been largely dependent on 
tivate capital with the inevitable waste and inequity ; and 
it has had to operate within the limiting framework of the 
disturbed and disrupting world of the nineteen-twenties and 
thirties. But with all these overwhelming obstacles, the 
angle of approach was the right one. With this approach, 
more has accomplished in this one country in twenty 
yeats than in any other colony during the whole period of 
British colonial trusteeship. The same approach, applied in 
the more favourable political atmosphere of an African or 
West Indian colony, is capable of opening up prospects as 
yet unimagined. 
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Sovrer CoMMUNISM : a new civilisation. By SImNEY AND BEATRICE Wess, 
Second edition. (Longmans Green. \viii and 1257 pp. zvols. 21s.) 
Sovier Russia: anatomy of a social history. By E. Srrauss. (342 pp. 
Bodley Head. 125. 6d.) 
HE stock of the second edition of Soviet Communism—without 
the note of interrogation which followed the title in the first 
edition—was destroyed by enemy action in December, 1940. 
The present issue consists of the surplus stock of a special edition 
(not issued to the public) which was published in 1937, to which has been 
added a new introduction by Beatrice Webb. Mrs. Webb’s new intro- 
duction is a summary of the main conclusions of this monumental work : 
in the form of answers to a series of questions which have been put to 
her since the signing of the German-Soviet Pact in August, 1939. Stalin 
is not a Dictator: the U.S.S.R. is a political democracy based upon a 
racial equality more complete than that existing in any other political 
aggregation in the world: its one-party system is a necessary instrument 
of democratic education, and the Party and Non-Party alliance which is 
a feature of the political representation of Soviet citizens is a guarantee 
of self-expression and free speech for those who are not members of the 
one and only party: there is a virtual referendum on important questions 
prior to the enactment of legislation upon them: the democracy is 
multiform and provides for the representation of man and woman in 
the threefold capacity of citizen, producer, and consumer : the democratic 
control of the instruments of production and distribution and exchange 
has been completed by the principle of the collectivisation of agriculture 
embodied in associations of self-governing worker-producers, whose 
economy nevertheless retains a judiciously adjusted element of individual 
incentive : a comprehensive declaration of the rights and obligations of 
man and woman includes the right to remunerative work, the right to 
provision for motherhood, the right to education, and the right to full 
economic provision in all the vicissitudes of life. 

The infantile diseases of Communism are recognised. There is the 
savage treatment of opponents which is a survival from every great 
political storm: there is the childish idolisation of the leader which 
Mrs. Webb believes to be already fading out : and there is the intolerance 
of dissentient opinion, which perhaps has a religious origin. The sure 
scent, the unswerving direction, the powerful grasp of this veteran 
huntress of the truth are still manifest in this latest work. 

In this particular chase, there are awkward jumps to be negotiated 
here and there, but those who have questioned the diagnosis of the 
Soviet system given by the two great partners in social research have had 
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evidence in the last few months of one incontrovertible fact. After a 
generation of earth-shaking change, tremendous suffering, and bewildering 
reversal of traditional habit, the peoples of the Soviet Union remain 
willing to give their lives for the régime. Greater love hath no man 
than this. 

Herr Strauss, who had been in close contact with the Labour move- 
ment in Austria before the annexation by Germany, was bitterly 
disappointed by the course of events in the Soviet Union, and finally 
disillusioned by the Russo-German pact of August, 1939, which to him 
meant “an invaluable service rendered, during a highly critical period, 
to aggressive Fascism, the mortal enemy . . . of the ideals for which 
the Soviet Union professes to stand.” He belongs to the indomitable 
idealists, who decline to put themselves in the position of the statesman 
called upon to play a game in which the lives of nations are at stake. 
Those twenty-two months of intensive preparation meant much: and, 
whatever the ultimate issue of the struggle may be, Stalin and his peoples 
have made a heroic fight. 

The general thesis of Suviet Russia is that the claim to have attained 
the stage of Socialism in the U.S.S.R. is not established by the facts. 
Socialism means : From each according to his capacity, to each according 
to his work. Actually, argues Herr Strauss, wages, in the recent period, 
are “ position-earnings ” not “ achievement-wages ” (page 287). Not 
only are there, as we were all aware, considerable differences in the scale 
of earnings, with the principle of piece-work firmly established, and 
premiums for work in excess of the normal standards, but the Stakhanovist 
worker receives “most or all of the premiums won by his group for 
surpassing the norm.” The italics are mine, and a vagueness in the 
language employed will be noted. If the meaning be that the leader of 
this group gets more than his equal share of the total wage earned by its 
members for the joint achievement of all, the information is new to me. 
That there is a demand for luxury goods, and that there exists, in this 
sense, an aristocracy of labour, is obvious to everyone who looks in the 
shop windows and examines the advertisements in the public press and 
elsewhere, and the costumes in the theatres and places of public 
resort. 

Along with his denial of the attainment of socialism, Herr Strauss 
makes many admissions of actual achievement which show that he is 
not without sympathy for the Soviet régime. That régime has achieved 
some very remarkable things. One of them, as Herr Strauss tells us, is 
the creation of a strong machine-building industry: and it has been 
done without incurring foreign debt and without allowing the growth 
of great private fortunes of the western type. The course of the present 
campaign leaves no doubt of the fact that such an industry has been 
created. The practical administrator, who has an inkling of the gigantic 
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effort involved in such a success, will hardly quarrel with the Soviet 
Government because it has employed incentives such as socialist 
cannot wholly approve. Probably all of us would feel happier if the 
claims of propagandists were put less extravagantly high: but that is 
not a good reason for boggling over the due meed of praise for that 
which has actually been done: and it is something which is very great 
indeed. 
Joun Mayrnarp. 


EvuroPE AND THE GERMAN Question. Sy F. W. Foerster. (Aldea & 
Unwin. 16s.) 
MAKE AND BrEAK WITH THE Nazis. By HERMANN RAUSCHNING. (Secker 
e& Warburg. %&s. 6d.) 
N two points F. W. Foerster and H. Rauschning are of one 
mind, namely in their passionate renunciation of “ The 
Rebellion of Antichrist” (Foerster) or “ The Revolution of 
Nihilism ” (Rauschning), just as they agree that “we are in 
the midst of the liquidation of the doctrines of Nationalism, Socialism, 
Rationalism and Liberalism” (Rauschning). Moreover both are 
adherents and front-line fighters (or are they, without knowing it, in the 
earguard ?) of a conservatism nourished from cultural and religious 
sources. Foerster would like to see a revival of the political conception 
of “ The Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation ” as a solution of 
Europe’s problems, particularly those of Central and South-East Europe. 
Rauschning still believes in a solution of the same problems under 
Prusso-German leadership. There is between them, as it were, a 
resumption of the Thirty Years War : Catholic League versus Protestant 
forces. Both writers are militant and indeed bellicose ; but Foerster’s 
pugnacity is anointed with the oil of Catholic Christianity, while 
Rauschning’s is seasoned with Attic salt supplied by Hoelderlin. Behind 
these two books stand the figures of St. Augustine and Martin Luther 
and they resume their conflict, in accordance with ancient European 
tradition. 

Both authors march under flags with retrograde devices and symbols. 
Reality will, as I think and hope, leave them both far behind. 

According to newspaper reports, Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster died a 
short while ago in Switzerland. A few words in memoriam may not be 
out of place. He was, by calling and inclination, a professor of pedagogy, 
the herald of a sound system of education, and was capable of speaking 
with prophetic power and passion of the problems arising from his work. 
Bismarck’s Germany had already forced him into the ranks of the 
opposition and had even thrown him into prison as a young scholar. 
Himself a Prussian by birth, the son of a Berlin scholar and official, he 
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nevertheless saw in the form and spirit of Bismarck’s creation the curse 
of Europe. It was thus almost as much for political as for religious 
reasons that he became a Catholic and—/ucus a non lucendo—a Prussian 
ifist. 

Both his pacifism and his Catholic faith may be described as 
“Prussian,” because they expressed themselves in the most war-like 
form imaginable. Nor was Foerster the man to stay comfortably in his 
study or to be content with theories alone. No, he travelled about, 
visiting the leading politicians and statesmen of the three Great Powers 
of Europe, the potential war-and-peace-makers, and, face to face with 
them, he waged dis holy war. It was a war against the Prussian spirit 
of bombs and cannons, against the spirit of disloyalty to the Church 
(which Foerster identified with Christianity itself), and finally against a 
too academic form of pacifism, which refused to face up to its opponent, 
Germany, according to Foerster’s most profound conviction, the 
sworn enemy of peace. Such a man as Foerster did not lack enemies 
and persecutors. He was the very first refugee from the new post-war 
Germany and his life in exile was full of inner restlessness and excitement. 
This German Pestalozzi had become the Jeremiah of Europe. 

His last book is filled to the brim with the consciousness of his 
mission. To read it is to be oneself stirred and excited. This is 
particularly true of the German edition (since altered and enlarged), 
which was published in Switzerland several years ago and was written 
in a crystal-clear and often intensely moving style. The English edition 
has preserved most, if not all, of the merits of the original. When I was 
ptivileged to read the proofs of the book in Switzerland, I felt it to be 
the most important work yet written by an émigré of our time. It still 
holds that rank, whether one is or is not in agreement with its analogies 
and conclusions. It puts the case against Prusso-Germany and in so 
doing assembles an immense amount of clearly seen and lucidly 
formulated material, including a closely reasoned account of the political 
development from Bismarck to Hitler. The wrath of the disappointed 
German and Catholic is sublimated in a historical narrative marked by 
superb width of vision and a fine strategic sense in the intellectual sphere. 
Chapters such as “ How did Prussia conquer the German soul?” or 
“Germany during the first World War” are masterpieces of political 
description. A man who has battled his way through to Europeanism 
accuses his own country and people of continued and systematic dis- 
turbances of the peace and, at the same time, accuses their opponents, 
especially England, of unpardonable weakness and short-sightedness in 
their handling of the disturbers. Foerster was branded and outlawed 
in Germany long before Hitler’s time. He has always been a voice 
crying in the wilderness. But the European wilderness was much wilder 
than Foerster’s opponents on both sides of the German frontier believed 
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it to be. Now alas! we are eye-witnesses of the truth he preached. For 
it was precisely this war that, since 1919, Foerster had fought almost 
single-handed to avoid, a heroic and lonely fight that separated him from 
most of his compatriots and co-religionists. We should not forget to 
be grateful to him for this. 

His proposals for the re-ordering of Europe show Foerster himself to 
be strangely forgetful. On one point he is certainly right, namely that in 
the centre of this little overpopulated continent, this “ peninsula of 
Asia,” no centralised passionately expansionist military power can be 
tolerated and that its place should be taken by a loosely built federation 
of states. But when he then proceeds to set up the medieval German 
Empire, as the ideal of a Christian kingdom holding supra-national sway 
over South-East Europe as far as Asia like a veritable “ civitas dei,” then 
he is losing himself in the clouds of history. For that old Empire, with 
its dualism of the papal and imperial rule, was by no means a blessing 
for Europe or for Germany. As a temporal power it ended with the 
Thirty Years War and as a conception with the Prussian ascendancy. 
Europe will not take this tremendous step backwards. It would be 
theology rather than politics, eschatology rather than development. 

Like the Jews, says Foerster, the Germans have a mission. That is 
the only sentence in the whole closely packed book that is unworthy of 
Foerster. For it contains a megalomaniac error. The truth is that every 
nation has a mission, so that neither the Jews nor the Germans have the 
right to consider themselves as “‘ chosen ” in a political sense. Foerster’s 
vision is here blocked by a projecting wall; in other words, by a 
prejudice, originating not in Christian-democratic but in ecclesiastical- 
imperialist thinking. When one reads his last chapter, which in the 
German version was placed first, he seems still further removed from our 
time and its potentialities. For he builds an arch from the Apocalypse 
of St. John to Hitler. This arch is too high. Its supporting pillars do 
not rest on solid earth or in the present. Foerster’s Europe is here 
Utopia. 

In the chapters on Hitler and National Socialism Foerster makes 
liberal use of quotations from the earlier books of Hermann Rauschning. 
And justifiably, for Rauschning, more than any other author, has thrown 
light on Hitler’s personality and its psychological background. From 
this point of view his flight from the German National Party into the 
National Socialist Party was not without value. 

In his latest book he attempts to explain this flight in political terms. 
He fled, so he asserts, from the hopeless old German party politics into 
that rising young party, which he and his political associates (the “‘ Young 
Conservatives ” of that time) believed to be bound up with the renewal 
of Germany. That he failed to see that it was a plunge into the abyss and 
towards the destruction of the German state organisation and the peace 
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of the world indicates a lack of intuition and logic typical of political 
thinking and acting in the old nationalistic Germany. 

Even now Rauschning would like to throw something of a halo 
round his old party, the Prussian landowners, who were equally enemies 
of democracy and friends of re-armament. When he tries to justify their 

position to the Weimar Republic he has much to say about the 
“ deficiencies and failures ” of democracy, without once touching upon 
the real reason for that opposition. It was simply that the Weimar 
Republic was the first serious attempt to end the predominance of the 
Prussian landowners and Junkers in Germany and Prussia. Unluckily 
that attempt failed, but Rauschning’s party comrades, whether old or 
young Conservatives, conquered democracy not for themselves but for 
Hitler. They, and Rauschning with them, share the responsibility for 
Hitler’s rise to power. “‘ The elderly statesmen” in all parties and all 
nations of Europe, whom he reproaches so bitterly (and rightly !), were 
nevertheless several shades better than the National Socialist or Fascist 
“ Youth,” whose dawn had been red enough with blood and fire—even 
if Rauschning had not recognised this, or had not been willing to do so, 
from their programmes and actions since the early nineteen-twenties. 

In particular the German “ Young Conservatives”—a group of 
semi-reactionary individualists rather than a genuine political movement 
—did more to prepare the way for Hitler than Rauschning is willing to 
admit even to-day. Their “ John the Baptist,” Moeller van den Bruck, 
who, in a fit of political despair committed suicide early in life, was 
admittedly a dignified and original personality. Later on one or two other 
good men raised their voices from the same camp. But even the most 
gifted writer among them, Ernst Juenger, of whom Rauschning boasts 
that he could pursue a thought to its uttermost consequences, was 
politically muddle-headed. He compounded a theory of disintegration : 
“ Destroy all that all may be re-built,” which was taken over by Hitler. 
He was, together with a few other political writers grouped round the 
journal “Die Tat” (Action), possessed by the idea of a counter- 
revolutionary revolution. 

It is this conception, purged of its wilder elements, that haunts 
Rauschning’s book. I must confess that I see nothing in it but reaction 
ina humanitarian guise and a flight from democracy into a medievally 
costumed corporative state. Rauschning’s attempt to suggest a 
centralistic state, with strongly developed self-governing corporations, 
is almost completely unconvincing. Such a state, like Foerster’s empire, 
is a fantasy. 

Rauschning is a Prussian, proclaims himself as such and defends the 
Prussian spirit. He is fighting in a lost cause. This emerges most clearly 
in his view that the army will be an instrument of regeneration and 
restoration after Hitler’s fall. 
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Who and what is the army? The Prussian general staff, an officer 
caste nine-tenths loyal to Hitler and a rank and file which has gone through 
the mill of Hitler’s education for more than ten years and is likewise 
nine-tenths pro-Hitler. (The same Ernst Juenger already mentioned, 
in his book “‘ Der Arbeiter,” extolls the soldier as the German worker par 
excellence). The German army, which moreover, through this war of 
conquest, occupation and suppression, is corrupted and compromised 
from general to private, cannot suddenly after the war become the 
protector of law and order. This is a (Prussian) dream and a very 

one. 

ing’s book consists partly of autobiography (and apologetics), 
partly of political prophecy and review, and partly of accusations directed 
against the past. The autobiographical element is interesting, often 
holding one’s attention like a work of fiction. The personality of the 
author emerges as something unusually attractive. The political element 
remains in semi-darkness, which the play with Christian-reformative 
thoughts does little to illuminate. The accusations are levelled against 
the masses, the intellectuals, and the middle classes. Regrettably enough 
they are not extended to the highest sections of German, and particularly 
Prussian, society, to which the author himself belongs. That betrays an 
altogether tragic lack of self-knowledge. More than once the Rauschning 
of this book recalls a tragi-comic figure of German literature: “ Peter 
Schlemihl, the man without a shadow.” Has not Rauschning left his 
shadow in Germany? And is he not searching for it in his exile? 
Incidentally he says some of the best things on this subject in the chapter 
entitled “‘ The Alien Corn.” 

This and other chapters would be even more valuable if Rauschning 
had wrestled through to an admission of the part played by reactionary 
“ big business ” and the big landowners in the preparations for the Nazi 
domination. Or is he really ignorant of the affair known in Germany as 
the “ Osthilfe-Skandal,” when the Prussian landowners “ relieved ” the 
state illegally of many millions of marks ? When a parliamentary com- 
mission was set up to investigate this scandal, the patriotic Junkers sent 
forth their obedient servant Herr von Papen, and his mission ended with 
Hitler’s nomination to the chancellorship of the Reich. Under the 
latter’s “ socialistic” régime the whole of this scandal was hushed up. 
It was one of the treasonable prices paid by Hitler for his admission to 


power. 
If only Rauschning had remembered that reproaches should begin at 
home | 
HERMANN SINSHEIMER. 
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Town AND Country PLANNING. By Gripert MCALLISTER and 
E.izABETH GLEN MCALLISTER, »%th a foreword by Rr. Hon. ARTHUR 
Greenwoop. (Faber ec Faber. 125. 6d.) 

OWN and country planning in Britain may almost be described 

as a movement without a literature. Apart from one or two 

very early and rudimentary studies by Ebenezer Howard and 

other pioneers, several textbooks on the law and procedure of 
planning, the recent report of the Barlow Commission, and a few odd 
pamphlets, there is little published material on the principles and policies 
of planning, despite continuous and ardent discussion by a substantial 
group of capable and public-spirited reformers during the past twenty 
years. Much of the discussion is to be found in the reports of conferences 
and the back numbers of specialised periodicals, which no-one reads save 
during the brief period of their currency. 

This alone should serve to secure a welcome for the valuable volume 
which Mr. and Mrs. McAllister have written. There are, however, 
other reasons which make the book a most timely contribution. In 
the first place, the planning of the physical environment of Britain after 
the war is one of the most important questions of the day; and the 
present volume bears as a sub-title “ The Prelude to Post-War Recon- 
struction.” If there is to be any planning when peace comes, the ground 
must be prepared now and much hard thinking done in advance. 
Fortunately, there is at the present time an extraordinary amount of 
interest in post-war planning and Mr. and Mrs. McAllister’s book will 
serve to focus and direct that interest into coherent channels. 

In the second place, the book has solid merits of its own. The 
authors are well-known as writers and workers in the planning move- 
ment. They have a keen historical sense; they bring to their task a 
humane and enlightened outlook ; and they have concentrated a vast 
amount of factual information into a small space. They never forget 
for a moment that the essential purpose of planning is to provide fuller 
and freer lives for the mass of the people. 

The book opens with a chapter on the effect of the physical environ- 
ment on health and social welfare. The next chapter surveys the 
housing progress of the past hundred years and describes both the 
housing and slum clearance legislation and the literary, moral and 
economic forces which led to its enactment. Chapter III deals with 
housing standards and design; chapter IV with buildings costs. Mr. 
and Mrs. McAllister then go on to discuss the organisation of the building 
industry, which on the whole comes out of their investigation surprisingly 
well. Chapter VI is devoted to “ Housing between the Wars.” Here 
a full tribute is paid to the remarkable achievement which produced 
neatly 4,000,000 new houses between 1918 and 1939. In those twenty- 
one years approximately a third of the nation was rehoused on a much 
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higher standard than any which previously existed, not merely in England, 
but elsewhere in Europe and probably in the world. Yet at the same 
time the reader is made to feel the tragedy of spoiling such an achievement 
by the failure to associate housing with an effective system of town and 
country planning. 

The authors turn next to the question of housing for the family, on 
which much of their subsequent argument depends. This part of the 
discussion, it must be said, is not as comprehensive as one would have 
liked. Too much is assumed concerning “the average man, his wife, 
and his children.” Too little is observed about the varying needs of 
the family at different ages and stages of its growth. And nothing at 
all is said of the important and legitimate claims of the unmarried, the 
married but childless, the aged, the widows with families, the married 
women with children who prefer employment outside the home to the 
business of child-rearing. It is necessary to emphasise the needs of 
these considerable minorities, because Mr. and Mrs. McAllister tend to 
overlook them altogether in their enthusiastic advocacy of the separate 
house and garden for “ the average man, his wife, and his children.” 

It is not until this stage of the book is reached that the authors turn 
their attention to the specific question of town and country planning. 
Thus, 131 pages out of a total of 169 are occupied with what may without 
disparagement be termed preliminary, historical and background material, 
and only about 40 with town and country planning proper. The 
preliminary matter is not at all irrelevant; but this is one of the few 
books of which it can be said that it could with advantage have been 
longer. Perhaps we may ask for a sequel. 

As it is, the McAllisters have room to develop adequately only one 
main theme: namely, the decentralisation of population and industry 
through the promotion of garden cities and satellite towns. A very 
good theme it is, too. It is, indeed, one of the most important ideas 
in the whole realm of social reform; and one, moreover, which is 
especially suited to the needs of “the average man, his wife, and his 
children,” to whom much more consideration must be accorded if we 
are to arrest the declining population trend. But when all is said and 
done it is only one leading principle out of several which compose the 
corpus of modern planning science. The others do not get sufficient 
attention in a book which one expects to cover the whole range of the 
subject. 

In particular, one would like to see Mr. and Mrs. McAllister 
describe the main steps which require to be taken in order to make 
our great cities (which after all are likely to be with us for an indefinite 
time to come, even though we may reduce their size somewhat through 
decentralising the population) more beautiful, more convenient, well 
planned and generally more civilised in a physical sense. One would 
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like to see them face frankly the fact that the great city does offer certain 
unique advantages to its inhabitants despite its indisputable drawbacks. 
One would like to see a somewhat less heavily weighted statement of 
the case against the flat. It is undoubtedly true that “ it is the unanimous 
view of nearly all housing reformers and town planners that the individual 
family house with its own garden is greatly to be preferred to the flat 
dwelling, and that such a dwelling is indispensable to a full family life.” 
And yet an ever-increasing number of middle and upper class people, 
who have the means to live in houses if they wish, nevertheless deliberately 
choose to reside in flats. Why is this ? 

The answer would have to be given in sociological terms: that is, 
in terms of the changes in ways of living which result in a change in the 
kind of home which is desired. Though, of course, to analyse such 
a change would not be to justify it. 

Incidentally, the flat as it exists in England is an extremely poor 
example of the tenement dwelling. It lacks the advantages of the house 
and offers few of the possible attractions of the communal building which 
one finds in Sweden or U.S.A. In Stockholm, for instance, the blocks 
of working-class flats have well-equipped créches and kindergartens 
attached to them in which tenants can leave their children in charge 
of a trained child welfare worker all day for play, rest and meals. The 
mother can thus continue her outside employment if she wishes. 
Architecturally, also, the flat building in this country is on a very degraded 
level compared with the domestic house. 

Again, it is not the whole truth to say that “ only for sheer economic 
reasons do people live in the very heart of great towns. They live there 
not by choice but from necessity and, whenever their income reaches 
the limit which makes it possible to do so, they supplement their urban 
dwelling by a country cottage.” What about the inhabitants of Mayfair 
and Bloomsbury, the Quartier Saint Germain and Park Avenue, New 
York ? They would smile at such a remark. They live where they do 
because they like it. 

One makes these comments not out of any spirit of carping criticism, 
not because one disagrees with Mr. and Mrs. McAllister’s fundamental 
conclusions, not because one seeks to prove that they are wrong in 
advocating decentralisation of population, houses with gardens for family 
groups, garden cities and self-supporting satellite towns—for on all 
these they are essentially right—but in order to insist on the need 
for catholicity of outlook on the part of those who can give leadership 
and direction to the planning movement. It will be fatal if the public 
should come to think, rightly or wrongly, that town and country 
planning means that everyone must live in a small detached house with 
a garden in a small town. We must remind ourselves all the time that 
the world is made up of many different kinds of human beings; that 
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their tastes and habits are of infinite diversity ; and that in the process 
of catering for the average man with his family we must be 

careful not to clamp down a stereotyped physical environment on large 
numbers of people to whom it would be a form of tyranny. 

In conclusion, it may be said that Town and Country Planning is 
by no means a book intended only for the specialist. It is of wide 
general interest and can safely be recommended to the general intelligent 
reader and to everyone who is in any way concerned with public affairs, 
It is greatly to be hoped that Mr. and Mrs. McAllister will follow up 
this effort with a further contribution. 

W. A. Rosson. 


THe CamBripGE History oF PoLAND. From Augustus II to Pilsudski, 
Edited by W. F. Reppaway, J. H. Penson, O. Haecxt, R. Dysosxr. 
630 pp. (Cambridge University Press. 308.) 
HIS work, as originally planned by Professor Harold Temperley 
in the autumn of 1936, was intended to trace the history of 
Poland from the earliest times until the death of Pilsudski. But 
owing to the outbreak of war and to the new Partition, this 
plan could not be realised. The later half of the projected history 
suffered less than the earlier and now receives separate publication as a 
study of the decline, servitude, and rebirth of Poland. The formal 
narrative begins in 1697, as a turning point in Poland’s decline, and is 
preceded by an introductory note summarising the stages by which 
Poland reached her zenith. 

Many of the Polish contributors have been flung into concentration 
camps, and one, Professor Estreicher, chose to die in Oranienburg, rather 
than accept the proferred release while his colleagues, the professors of 
Krakow University, remained in captivity. Those who remain are 
happy in having produced a coherent whole worthy of its great theme. 
Particularly illuminating for anyone ignorant of history and familiar 
with post-war Poland are the first two chapters, on the period 1697—1763, 
by Professor Wl. Konopczynski, Chapter III on the constitution of 
Poland, by Professor P. Skwarczynski, and Chapter IV, more analytical 
and modern in treatment, on Social Life before the Partitions, by Professor 
W. J. Rose. 

For the peace-makers of tomorrow, and the emigrés of to-day, the 
nineteenth century chapters are an essential study. Six of the chapters, 
XIV to XIX, represent a triumph of co-operation between Polish, 
American and British contributors. All who are interested in the modern 
European revolution should read Professor A. P. Coleman’s brilliant 
chapter on The Great Emigration. No one who has followed the long 
story of group splits, dissensions between right and left, diplomats and 
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revolutionaries, politicians at home and politicians in exile, culminating in 
abortive revolution and hope deferred for ever, will generalise lightly 
about Poland’s future or criticise Polish post-war statesmanship too 
harshly. It is particularly important to have on record the lack of Polish 
unity at the outbreak of war. By 1914 the division between civilised 
Austria, efficient Prussia, and barbarous Russia had divided the Polish 
national movement almost to the heart, and it is less surprising that 
the new state found so little constructive political thinking and action 
available. 

Unfortunately the chapters dealing with post-war Poland are weaker, 
individually and collectively, and fail to cover the essential questions or 
to link up sufficiently with the past. Mr. Reddaway contributes an 
admirably impartial account of the Peace Conference and throws new 
light on Lloyd George’s attitude to Polish national claims. The frontier 
questions are treated by a Polish historian as a far too categorical statement 
of the Polish case. In the other sections, the first years of the Republic 
and the life of Pilsudski, too many issues are passed over. The student 
who wants an analysis of material on ethnographic and economic 
questions, above all on the peasant problem, will find no guidance. 
There is only one paragraph on the land reform, and no statistics of 
minorities, rates of population growth, no maps of ethnographic frontiers 
or communications, though in these lies the key to Poland’s many 
problems. 

The final chapter, by Lord Kennet, on Pilsudski, is also disappointing. 
For the career of Pilsudski must either be interpreted as an indictment 
of Poland or of his own autocratic personality ; and since the author 
is an Englishman, he naturally shrinks from either course. In view of 
the constitution of the present Polish government, which contains the 
more eminent of Pilsudski’s former enemies—for instance, General 
Sikorski himself and Professor Kot—it would have been wiser to have 
indicated more strongly the existence of opposition to the Marshal 
during and after his lifetime—for it was, in fact, the most noticeable 
feature of Polish life for many years. Pilsudski, in spite of his success 
in uniting the Polish forces, was a negative influence. A revolutionary 
in his youth, he deliberately used the socialist movement as a tool in 
the national struggle. Ardently nationalist, he yet distrusted the demo- 
cratic parties, who certainly represented Polish opinion more truly than 
army circles. His achievement was the destruction of democracy, the 
proscription of the Peasant Parties, the oppression of the Ukrainians : 
even the much celebrated pact with Hitler was not much of a victory 
in retrospect. Polish unity was achieved only in a fascist framework, 
though not in a fascist spirit. 

Since the book ends with Pilsudski’s death, it offers no evaluation 
of the long-run tendencies in Polish life, and no basis for speculation 
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as to the Poland of the future. Of all the writers, it is only Professor 
W. J. Rose and Professor Coleman—Canadian and American—who 
stress the importance of the class issue ; naturally enough, since few Poles 
are able to realise that the post-war social structure of Poland was a 
museum piece. Even in the eighteenth century, the class division 
between gentry and peasantry was peculiar to Poland, owing to the 
overwhelming preponderance of the squirearchy in the Polish State 
before the Partitions ; and this preponderance, as the introductory note 
recognises, was the undoubted cause of Poland’s retrogression. Foreign 
oppression for a century and a half kept the gentry in a state of artificial 
preservation. The manor houses of Poland, remote in the sandhills 
and forests, became the repositories of Polish tradition. Since their 
owners would take no part in trade and could take no part in government 
or administration, they cultivated the past, a sense of European culture, 
their home life, and raised the standard of their farming to a high level, 
preserving a way of life with its own high standards, but with an eighteenth 
century outlook. In liberated Poland, it was inevitable that the gentry 
class, in spite of its idealism and devotion to the national cause, should 
prove incapable of leadership. For the peasantry, in Galicia at least, was 
by then politically advanced and class-conscious: they had progressed 
while the gentry had not, and they did not look to the gentry for leader- 
ship. But the peasants under Witos were so much imbued with belief in 
political evolution and in the importance of the form of democracy that 
they did not utilise their power to the full and eliminate the landowners 
as a class altogether. Since neither class could govern, power fell into 
the hands of the Army. 

Has the new Emigration decided to face the problem of its heritage ? 
A country split vertically by racial issues and horizontally by a single 
class issue will never be born again. The present Polish government 
has turned its back on many of the evils of the Pilsudski regime: it 
has yet to face the question of the peasantry in Poland. 

DoreEN WARRINER 
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REPLANNING BRITAIN, BEING A SUMMARISED REPORT OF THE OXFORD 
CoNFERENCE OF THE TOWN AND CouNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION, 
SprinG, 1941. Edited by F. E. Townprow, A.R.I.B.A. 173 pp. 
(Faber & Faber. 75. 6d.) 

InpustRY AND ‘TOWN PLANNING. REBUILDING BrirarIn SERIEs, 
No. 6. By Rotanp Pumpurey. Introduction by Tue Rr. Hon. Sir 
MonraGuE Bartow. 36 pp. (Faber e» Faber. 15.) 

EPLANNING BRITAIN is an extremely condensed 

summary of a Conference held by the Town and Country 

Planning Association, eighteen months after the present war 

began. The necessity of including reports of everything that 
was said has resulted in a good deal of repetition; and pressure on space 
has reduced illustrations and supporting material to a minimum, so that 
to read the book through and obtain a clear idea of the issues involved 

the utmost concentration. But as a short guide to the main 
problems involved in replanning Britain and to the terms in which it is 
discussed to-day “4 intelligent and authoritative people, it fulfils its 
purpose admirably. 

The aim of the Conference was to discuss the implications of the 
policy outlined in the major recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on the Distribution of the Industria! Population (which are given in an 
appendix at the end of the book). It was assumed that those who attended 
were in agreement with the principles accepted by this Commission, which 
has assisted in establishing, in the words of the Association’s secretary, 
“something like an orthodoxy in planning policy.” In spite of this 
common basis for discussion, however, the Conference was not wholly 
successful in working out further agreed steps in planning policy. From 
the reader’s point of view, the disagreements resulted in a presentation 
of alternatives which illuminated the field far more clearly than any 
unanimously accepted statement could have done. 

In the introduction, F. J. Osborn remarks: “ The broadening out 
of the conception of town and country planning, as well as of the public 
interest in it, was reflected by the fact that technical planners (architects, 
engineers and surveyors) though well represented, were outnumbered by 
geographers, sociologists, economists, statisticians, national and municipal 
statesmen and administrators, industrialists and persons interested in 
agriculture, housing and various aspects of social welfare.” It is probably 
the first time, in this country, that a serious attempt has been made to 
work out a programme to cover so many different fields of interest and 
activity. It is not to be wondered at that no final solution could be 
atrived at so quickly. 

The whole book constitutes a powerful, though tacit, argument in 


ane. included Sir Montague Barlow, H. J. Manzoni, F. J. Osborn, W. A. 
ir George Stapledon, Dudley Stamp, Sir Ernest Simon and others. 
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favour of a nationally planned economy. As point after point which 
must be included in an efficient planning policy is presented, it becomes 
increasingly clear that there is no logical place at which to stop, until a 
scheme covering the whole of the national economic, and much of its 
social life, is arrived at. Once the principle of government control in the 
interests of the people is accepted in one sphere, it can be extended almost 
indefinitely. The problems of planning are, in the last analysis, the 
problems of living together in groups. This need not imply (as speakers 
at the Conference showed) a rigid stultifying control, but an organised 
attempt to solve urgent problems on the only scale on which they can 
satisfactorily be dealt with. 

Professor Patrick Abercrombie insisted that planners were concerned 
to put land to its best use, “ without considering financial consequences 
based upon the fortuities of ownership.” Sir Ernest Simon remarked 
on the enormous advantages enjoyed by the town planners of a city like 
Moscow, where vested interests carried a minimum of weight. The 
planner is interested, in short, in human values rather than in cash values. 
At present, in developing certain areas and preventing urban growth in 
others, in the interests of the community, the British planner m:ns up 
against innumerable economic and administrative problems. Here it is 
refreshing to read of the unanimity of opinion on the need for revision 
of the present system of individual ownership of urban lands, though the 
exact nature of the alternative—pooling of ownerships, state or municipal 
ownership—was not worked out. A Committee of the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings, under Mr. Justice Uthwatt, is considering these 
problems, among others. The interim report made a number of recom- 
mendations on the immediate steps to be taken to prepare the way for 
future reconstruction. All have been adopted by the government, except 
the one in favour of a single central planning authority. This was 
persistently advocated by speakers at the Conference ; it is to be hoped 
that such an authority will shortly be set up, to replace what is now 
merely a co-ordinating committee representing the various ministries 
among whom the functions of planning are scattered. 

A Conference of this nature, held in the middle of a war such as the 
present one, must command a particular degree of interest. New factors 
have arisen as a result of the war, which make some form of planning a 
necessity. We may be grateful that this first attempt to provide a plan 
is too generous, perhaps even too comprehensive for immediate 
realisation, even though the details are as yet indistinct ; that is preferable 
to a cramped and meagre scheme, which would only match the cratnped 
and meagre towns which we are so determined to replace. 

Industry and Town Planning, by Roland Pumphrey, is the sixth pamphlet 
in the Rebuilding Britain series, edited by F. J. Osborn. It is an attempt 
to tackle one aspect of the reconstruction problem, an attempt made in a 
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spirit of thorough reorganisation. The author believes, nevertheless, 
that government control must be restricted to the imposition of limiting 
conditions, and that the main driving force must come from private 
initiative. 

JuprrH STEPHEN. 


SurveEY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 1938. Vol. I. By Arnoxp J. 
ToyNnBEE. Assisted by V.M. Boutrer. xand735 pp. (Oxford Press 
and Royal Institute of International Affairs. 28s.) 

DO not know whether anyone has ever had a nightmare within a 
nightmare, but if so the experience must be very like that of reading 
the volumes of this survey as they are published. And to relive 
the nightmare of the year 1938 within the nightmare of the year 

1941 is particularly ghoulish. It is the heyday of Mr. Chamberlain and 

the policy of appeasement. Early in the book we read : 

“In a debate in the House of Commons at Westminster on the 
1st November, 1938, Mr. Chamberlain deprecated the suggestion 
that Herr Funk’s activities were concealing some political motive. 
Geographically, he said, Germany must occupy a dominating 
position in Central and South-Eastern Europe. There was, however, 
room for both British and German trade in those countries, and he 
saw no reason to expect that any fundamental change was likely to 
take place there.” 

When Mr. Chamberlain made that speech, he had already been to and 
retarned from Munich, he had seen in the previous eleven months of 1938 
Hitler incorporate Austria and destroy Czechoslovakia, he had watched 
Italy’s and Germany’s non-intervention in Spain. And at the end of 
these terrifying, shameful eleven months of European history, he is still 
deprecating the suggestion that Nazi activities conceal political motives, 
still seeing “ no reason to expect ” fundamental changes in Europe. 

That is in the main the story which Professor Toynbee and his 
collaborators have to tell in the latest volume of their survey. As usual 
it is told in considerable detail with meticulous scholarship and almost 
superhuman restraint and impartiality. Most people would say that we 
are too near the events, too intimately their victims, to be able fully to 
understand and explain the psychological and social causes of that 
determined and complacent blindness with which the shepherds of the 
two great European democracies shepherded their sheep to their doom 
in the year 1938. Presumably when time and oblivion have sufficiently 
blurred the outline, history and historians will conduct the inquest and 
record the verdict, and Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Sir Samuel Hoare, and 
Lord Simon, having received the appropriate labels, will be shuffled away 
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into an obscure niche in English history near Lord North and George II. 
When that time comes, this survey will still retain its value as a detailed 
and accurate record of the events as they appeared to a distinguished 
contemporary historian. 

Appeasement in its relation to Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Spain is, 
as we have said, necessarily the main theme of this volume. But it is by 
no means the only one. In fact, in mere space it accounts for less than 
half of the volume and the collaborators which Professor Toynbee has 
found to write the other sections have performed their tasks with 
conspicuous success. The most interesting and important is Dr. Mitrany’s 
analysis of American opinion and its reactions to the European events 
of 1938. Mr. Beeley gives a very good account of the lamentable events 
in Palestine and of the curious and illuminating episode of the Sanjaq 
of Alexandretta. The course of Japan’s war on China and the relations 
of European states and the U.S.A. to it are dealt with by Mr. G. E. 
Hubbard. And in the first section of all Mr. Allan G. B. Fisher treats, 
clearly and intelligently, the world’s economic affairs and, in particular, 
the progress towards autarky which in 1938 was the economic reflection 
of the political events which Professor Toynbee is concerned with in the 
following section. 
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